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Miller « High-Life” Beer has that rich, 
pure and pleasing taste called the 
“MILLER TASTE” gained by perfection in 
brewing. 

Cleanliness and Purity are our strong 
points and are very essential in beer making. 
We spend large sums annually in this 
direction, our experience being of 

sixty years’ standing. 








ACKER, MERRALL @ CONDIT COMPANY, Distributors, 
135-137-139 West 42d Street, New York 
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The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


Our Malt and Hops are the very best money 
can buy and the best obtainable on the 
world’s markets and are selected by expert 
brew-masters. 

We filter all our beer and sterilize every 
bottle: before it leaves our brewery. 

The reason Miller Beer is so much 
better than other beer is in the way 
it’s brewed. 
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Passenger Traffic Manager. 
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Care- | Pinehurst ~*~ 
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Itineraries Giving Full Information 
and Rates 
Apply to Ticket Agents, or address C. STUDDS, Eastern Passen- 
j ger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
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CRAND CANYON 


FEBRUARY 7 
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RICHMOND, WASHINCTON 
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GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 
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WILBUR NESBIT 


Author of “‘ The Trail to Boyland ’’ 


For pure, unadulterated humor this 
story of a typical inland village—told 
from a boy’s standpoint—is a real treat. 
The characters are amusingly true to 
life—the dry, shrewd country editor, 
Orphena the village poetess, Squire 
Miller, who plays tunes on a locust leaf, 
etc., etc. One chapter tells how the 
barefoot cure was tried in Plainville. 
If there is anything funnier than that, 
it is the chapter which describes the 
tactics of Johnny’s mother when buy- 
ing ready-made clothes for the male 
members of the family. 


Post 8bo, Cloth. Price $1.50 
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COMMENT 


From Tlarper’s Weekty of November 24: 

The sole requisites of the reestablishment of the Democratic 
party upon an enduring basis are an Issue and a Man. 

The issue: Extinguishment of tariff taxation now bearing upon 
the poor, and the substitution, for revenue purposes, of graduated 
inheritance and income taxes to be paid chiefly by those whose 
surplus wealth has been acquired through privileges accorded by 
the state and opportunities afforded hy a democracy. 

The man: Wooprow WILSON of Virginia and New Jersey. 

The Democrats of New Jersey possess a rare and glorious op- 
portunity to point the way, and make a striking contrast, by 
naming the Man as their candidate for United States Senator to 
succeed JOHN F. DRYDEN. 

Can they rise to the occasion? 


We shall know next week. 


The political sensation of the week ending January 5 was 
the first annual message sent to the New York Legislature 
at Albany on January 2 by Governor Cuartes E. Hucues. 
In the speeches made by him in the campaign, which ended 
in his election to the Governorship, he promised that if elected 
he would carefully investigate the structure and working of 
the State government, and would try to remedy the defects 
How and when he would make good the promise 
was, of course, a different question: He has lost no time in 
proving that he meant precisely what he said. In his very 
first message he recommended that immediate provision be 
made for a recount of the votes east for Mayor at the muni- 
cipal election in New York city in 1905, pointing out that 
the matter was one into which no consideration with respect 
to persons or expediency should be allowed to enter. It is 
not; of course, a question whether Mr. McCLeLLAN makes a 
good Mayor, whereas Mr. Hearst might make a bad one. 
The paramount, fundamental, exclusive question is whether 
in a commonwealth possessing representative institutions votes 
shall be counted as they were cast. The Governor went on to 
urge that with reference to future eleciions the courts should 
be empowered to order a recount summarily—a power which 
the New York Court of Appeals found lacking in the present 
election laws. He would have the power to authorize the bring- 
ing of an action to try the title to a given office lodged in the 
Supreme Court rather than in the Attorney-General, because 
the latter’s title to his own office might be disputed. The 
Governor also called upon the Legislature to amend the Cor- 
rupt Practices at Elections Act by imposing a limitation upon 
the amount of money that may be expended by a eandidate 
to procure his election. We take for granted that the amend- 
ment will be passed, in view of the disclosures of the lavish 
disbursements made by Mr. Hearst in furtherance of his 


discovered. 


candidacy. 
Tt was, however, Mr. I[vuciies’s recommendations of drastic 
statutory changes designed to improve the means of railway 
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transportation within the State which most startled the Legis 
lature. He earnestly advised that the existing Board of Rapi 
Transit Commissioners -be abolished, and that a new board bh 
created, to have all the powers now exercised by the Rapid 
Transit Board, and also to have powers with reference to thx 
operations of railroad companies within the territory of Greater 
New York, or, should such an extension be deemed advisable, 
within a wider district, embracing the adjoining counties into 
which certain lines of the surface railroad do now or may 
hereafter reach. Mr. Hucieks proceeded to assert the advisa 
bility of abolishing the present Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners and the Cemmission of Gas and Electricity, and of 
creating a new commission endowed with powers of regulation 
and supervision, within constitutional limits, of all the cor 
porations now subject to the two existing boards last named, 
which powers should be supplemented, he said, with such 
additional authority as may be needed to insure proper ma) 
agement and operation. The reason for such new legislation 
is, he said, that domestic commerce must be regulated by the 
State, as interstate commerce is regulated by the Federal gov- 
ernment, and that to this end the State should exercise its 
power to secure impartial treatment to shippers, the main- 
tenance of reasonable rates, and adequate service with due 
regard for the convenience and safety of the public. That is 
to say, the Governor would have the State of New York 
perform the duty which, if left unperformed, would, in the 
opinion of Secretary Root, cause the American people to in- 
voke the powers of the nation and obliterate State lines. Mr. 
Hvuaues has also announced an intention to subject at once 
to rigorous investigation every one of the appointive depart- 
ments and boards, some of which have long provoked a great 
deal of criticism. Among those to feel the probe will be the 
Insurance Department, the Banking Department, the office 
of the Forest, Fish, and Game Commissioner, the office of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, the Health Department, the 
State-prison Department, the State Tax Commission, the 
Lunacy Commission, and the office of the Excise Commis- 
sioner, together with many minor commissions and boards. 

Such is the new Governor’s programme. It remains to be 
seen to what extent the New York Legislature will permit it 
to be carried out. Merely by proclaiming it, however, Mr. 
THucues has made a most favorable impression, and now finds 
himself one of the most-talked-of men in the United States. 
The New York World does not hesitate to say, with all respect 
to Mr. Cievetanpn and Mr. Rooseveit, that Mr. Hucues’s 
message is the most hopeful and invigorating document penned 
by any Chief Executive of this State in many years. The 
Philadelphia North American thinks that the message marks 
the beginning of a new era in American politics, and sees in 
the new Governor a “strong man.” The Philadelphia Press 
recognizes that Mr. Hucurs’s appeal is made straight to the 
people, and sees in him “a man with possibilities, who is to 
be watched.” The Washington Post pronounces the address 
admirable, and advises its readers to “ keep an eye on Hucues.” 
The Washington /Zerald avers that “the eyes of the nation 
are upon Governor Huaues,” and declares that the country 
is looking for’a man who knows how, and has. the moral 
courage and stamina, “to do things.” The Boston T'ranscript 
acclaims the message as not disappointing to those who ex- 
pected Mr. Huaues to take independent ground and an ad- 
vanced position. The Boston Herald says that it marks the 
advent of a new power in the affairs of the State. On the 
whole, it is probable that Governor Huaurs, if he goes on 
as he has begun, will be able to get the New York delegation 
to the next Republican national convention. As a vote-getter 
he has been tested in a. memorable contest, and he will have 
deen tested in office before the spring of 1908. 

Mr. Lopce had to abandon his proposal to the Senate to vote 
that the President’s action in discharging the negro troops 
without honor was legal and constitutional. The President, 
if, seems, desired such an endorsement, and Mr. Lopar was 
anxious to get it for him, but even his own colleague, Senator 
Crane, could not see his way to support such a resolution. 
There was no chance for it to pass in the Senate, so it was not 
pressed. Mr. Lonce offered instead a resolution authorizing the 
Senate’s Committee on Military Affairs to make inquiry iite 
the Brownsville affray of August 13, with power to summon 


witnesses. In this he forestalled Mr. Foraker, who, neveri!ie- 
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=, offered a resolution of his own, to much the same 


purport as Mr. Lopce’s, but differing from it in several 
tnore or less important details. Mr. LopGr said that two 
questions were involved, one of fact and one of law, the latter 
b ing the question whether the President, in dismissing the 
companies without honor, had exceeded his powers under the 
jaws and Constitution. His argument on that point was that 
though the “dishonorable discharge” can only be given by 
sentence of a court martial, the “discharge without honor” 
comes within the discretion of the President, the Secretary 
of War, and the commanding officer. There could be no doubt, 
Mr. Lopcre thought, that the power of summary dismissal was 
inherent in the office of commander-in-chief when the ,Presi- 
dent was invested by the Constitution with that office, and 
there never has been any attempt by Congress to prevent the 
exercise of this authority. 


The Army Regulations lay it down ({ 146) that when a 
company commander deems a soldier’s service not honest and 
faithful, a board of officers shall be convened to determine 
whether it has been so or not, and “the soldier will in every 
case be given a hearing before the board.” “ Discharge with- 
out honor on account of ‘service not honest and faithful’ 
will be given only on the approved finding of a board of of- 
ficers as herein prescribed.” So the Regulations; though there 
follows in paragraph 148 the information that the blank form 
for discharge without honor shall be used when a soldier is 
discharged “(b) without trial, on account of having become 
disqualified for service, physically or in character, through 
his own misconduct,” and “ (e) when discharge without honor 
is specially ordered by the Secretary of War for any other 
The Regulations seem amenable to a good deal of 
interpretation. If paragraph 146 applies in the case of the 
men of the Twenty-fifth Infantry, the lawyers of the 
Senate will Jet us know it. Senator Foraker, in his reply 
to Senator Longer, said that discharges without honor have only 
heen known since 1895, and there was no instance (up to the 
time of the Brownsville case) where a soldier was discharged 
without honor when he was charged with a crime, protested 
his innocence, and was denied a trial. That is interesting 
but not conclusive. The question whether the President has 
power to discharge soldiers “ without honor” without a hear- 
ing seems still unsettled and debatable, and needs more dis- 
cussion. 


reason.” 


It is a very important order which, by direction of Presi- 
dent Roosrveitt, has been issued by Secretary-of-the-Interior 
Ilircucock, the order, namely, for the summary destruction, 
after April 1, 1907, of all illegal enclosures and obstructions 
existing on the public domain. On December 17 the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress a message in which he called attention 
to illegal feneing on the publie domain, and gave notice that 
if the necessary legislation to legalize proper fencing’ by gov- 
ernment control of the ecattle- ranges were not passed, he 
would himself take steps, under the existing statutes, to have 
all illegal fenees removed. Congress having given no intima- 
tion of its intentions in the-premises, Mr. Roosrvett has 
fallen back on’ the act of February 25, 1885, and has notified 
all receivers and registers of local land-offices and all special 
agents of the government that this law, hitherto almost a 
dead letter, must be carried out. The extent to which this 
order will affect great grazing interests in the West will be 
appreciated when we recall that a census of the illegally 
fenced public domain has shown that it. comprises more than 
five million acres. It is alleged that the Nebraskan Feeding 
and Cattle Company alone has 400,000 acres in one tract sur- 
rounded by illegal fences. When we say that the act of 1885 
has hitherto been almost a dead letter, we do not mean to 
say that no attempt has been made to prosecute offenders 
under it. The sentences imposed, however, have been de- 
risory. The first conviction of the Nebraskan Feeding and 
‘‘attle Company resulted in the imposition of a nominal fine 
on some of the officers, and in their commitment to jail for 
six hours, which time they were permitted to spend in charge 
of their attorneys at the Omaha Club.. The wholesale spolia- 
tion of the national domain has gone on long enough, and the 
‘etermination to stop it is one of the things for which his 
‘ellow citizens will be grateful to Mr. Roosrvetr. 
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The investigation of the Harrman railway merger by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the light east by it 
on the use to which was put an issue of $100,000,000 worth 
of convertible bonds by the Union Pacific corporation, is not 
unlikely to lead to some drastic legislation by the Fifty-ninth 
or the Sixtieth Congress. On January 3, the day before the 
inquiry began, Mr. Votsteap, of Minnesota, introduced a bill 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power to control 
the issue of stock or bonds by interstate commerce carriers. 
The measure provides that before any increase of capital shall 
be made the carriers shall apply to the Commission, stating 
the amouut of stock or bonds to be issued, the reason therefor, 
and the purpose’ to which the proceeds are to be applied. The 
Commission, if it be deemed necessary, shall order a hearing 
on the application. The bill further provides that no special 
or preferred stocks or bonds shall be issued by any common 
carrier to represent an increase in the value of the property 
of carriers unless there shall have been a real corresponding 
increase in the value of the property. ‘Moreover, no stock 
shall be issued based on the earnings of the carriers. In other 
words, with due allowances, earnings must be divided among 
the stockholders as they accrue, and not accumulated so as to 
provide a basis for the inflation of stocks. Finally, the bill 
prescribes that no competing carriers shall be permitted to 
own the stocks or bonds of a rival. It is manifest that if 
such a bill had béen a law somé years ago, the Union Pacific 
would never have been able to acquire control of the Southern 


‘Pacific; much less could the proceeds of the bonds of the 


former railway have been used in the purchase and sale of the 
stock of outside corporations, such as the New York Central, 
which it could have no hope of controlling. 


Boston is still struggling with its sumptuary laws, especially 
Massachusetts Sunday laws. Last Sunday, a lieutenant of 
police, acting under the orders of the not-yet-suppressed Dis- 
trict-Attorney Moran, visited the clubs to find out what the 
members drink, how it is served, and how it is paid for. For 
Moran’s convenience, the policeman also made a note of 
recent banquets held at the clubs, taking down the names of 
the guests. It behooves a stranger to be cautious, perhaps, 
before attending a banquet at a Boston club. Besides this, 
still under the whip and lash of Moran, Police-Commissioner 
O’MeEarA proposes rigidly to enforce the Sunday law. Ac- 
cording to recent decisions of Boston’s judiciary, here are 
some of the things which may and may not be done in that 
town of a Sunday. Bootblacks may shine until 11 a.m.; then 
they must retire. Bakers may sell bread before 10 a.m., and 
from 4 to 6.30 p.m. <A florist may sell flowers for a Sunday 
funeral, but not for a Sunday wedding. Ice-cream. may be 
eaten, but not made or sold. Photographers may not take 
pictures. Hotel porters may not wash the sidewalks of their 
inns. Show-windows may not be dressed. A _ shop-keeper 
may not wash the floor of his store. -A musician may not play 
at a hotel. These are some of the momentous decisions of 
the municipal courts within the five days prior to this writing. 
They make a Boston Sunday look like a London Sunday, and 
nothing more is needed to induce travellers to wait until 
Monday before going there. It is open to discussion whether 
Boston’s Sunday habits or the Massachusetts statute-book shall 
be reformed. 


The attention of Northern and Southern people both 
ought to be drawn to efforts which are being made in Georgia 
to settle some of the problems of the race question. The Rev. 
Dr. Proctor, of Atlanta, has made a very interesting state- 
ment in the Congregationalist on this subject, telling gs that. 
there are three movements in which both races are interested. 
The first is industrial; the second is religious; and the third 
he calls civic. The first movement is supporting a reasonable 
and promising proposition to establish an industrial school. 
As branches of this school there are to be established schools 
in which the domestic arts are to be taught. Negro men 
are to be trained in the one for mechanical pursuits, and 
negro women in the other for household service. The second 
movement is carried on by committees of the white and negro 
ehurches, and under their direction an effort is being made 
in the pulpits to inspire the people of both races with a love 
of law and order. The third is carried on by two cooperative 
civie leagues-—the one black and the other white. The idea 







































































of this combined league is, as far as possible, to put more 
responsibility upon the negroes. Negro policemen are to be 
appointed for negro parts of the city, and the number of negro 
jurors is to be increased. Some good effects have already 
been felt. These efforts by the white and black citizens of 
Atlanta have a deep significance. They prove what rational 
men, uninfluenced by party necessities, have always believed. 
No more than any other part of the civilized world does the 
South desire to be counted barbarous, and there is reason to 
believe not only that the South will do its best to solve its 
own social and domestic problems, but that when it tries it 
will make a better job of the undertaking than can any out- 
sider. . 


There is a good deal of peering into the future lest, per- 
adventure, the peerers may see the end of our present era of 
prosperity. Some of these, who are called financial magnates, 
seem to expect disaster; and to expect disaster too loud, if 
the utterer be an authority, is frequently to court it. So far, 
however, there is little sign that the country is to be plunged 
into ruin. The latest prophets among the “magnates” are 
Mr. Stuyvesant Fisn, to whom the year just passed has been 
rendered unpleasant by Mr. Harriman, and Mr. Georce Goutp, 
who is in a happier frame of mind. Mr, Fist expects a panic 
soon, and Mr. Gou.p sees no sign of one. At their annual 
meeting, which was held this year in Providence, the econ- 
omists took notice of the question, and some of them gave 
their opinions. Professor Jonn B. Crarx, of Columbia, 
thinks that there may be a good many bubbles that need 
pricking. He thinks that there is overspeculation in lands 
and mines, although he admits that some of the securities that 
lay heavily on the financial stomach a few years ago have 
been digested. Tle looks for a shrinkage. Another economist 
—Professor W. G. Sumner, of Yale—is more hopeful, and his 
view seems to be nearer that which we may call prevalent. 
“We have seen,” he says, “an amazing expansion of un- 
dertakings of all kinds, and they have been earried on with 
The prosperity is real and very wide. I cannot see 
that it is anything but true growth and genuine achievement.” 
There is a sanity in this view which is inspiring. 


suecess. 


Two United States district judges have declared the Federal 
employers’ liability law unconstitutional. Although they are 
both of Southern districts, they are also both ‘appointees of 
Republican Presidents. Judge Evans, of Kentucky, who has 
already been publicly lectured on account of his opinion on 
this very law, was appointed by McKinuey, and Judge Mc- 
Catt, of Tennessee, was appointed by Roosrtvett. Congress 
passed this law under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, and it is expected by the political power at Washington 
that the courts will construe this clause in such a way that 
Congress may enact laws regulating the contractual, or other- 
wise legal, relations between the railroads and their em- 
Of course, if the Supreme Court gratifies the 
political power by such a construction, all contracts between 
those engaged in interstate transportation and others, whether 
relating to interstate or to intrastate commerce, will be judged 
to be within the jurisdiction of the United States. In other 
words, any contract to which a transporter is a party would 
be interstate commerce. A contract with a drayman to haul 
goods to or from a freight-station; a contract under which 
hackmen are admitted to a passenger-station for the con- 
venience of travellers; a contract to clean the windows of 
cars; a contract to supply new plush for Pullman or other 
sleeping and parlor cars—all these are quite as much com- 
merce as are the relations between the laborers in a railroad 
yard and depots and the railroad. 


ployees. 


Tn deciding as they did, Judges Evans and McCatt decided 
as all lawyers, merely Jawyvers, would have decided a very few 
years ago. In holding that navigation was commerce, Chief- 
Justice Marstatn defined commerce as the word is used in 


the Constitution. “Commerce undoubtedly,” he said, “ is 
traffic, but it is something more; it is intercourse. It de- 


scribes the commercial intercourse between nations and parts 
of nations . . . and is regulated by prescribing rules for earry- 
ing on that intercourse.” Possibly it would not occur to 
any one that the relations between employer and employed 
constituted such intercourse except to one not averse to 
amending the Constitution by construction. At any rate, in 
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the light of MarsHatu’s definition, Judges Evans and 
McCatu have not yet done anything worthy of castigation. 
They have simply expressed an opinion based upon Mar- 
SHALL’s definition. 


It seemed as though Secretary Tarr’s remarks about his 
eandidacy for the Presidential office meant, if they meant any 
thing in particular, that he would not go on the bench until 
the next Republican convention had had a chance to nominate 
him. Later advices, conveyed through the Washington cor 
respondent of the New York EHvening Post, are to the effect 
that the next chance, if any, that President Reosrvett has 
to nominate a justice of the Supreme Court he will nominate 
Judge Tarr. The inference is that the Judge’s prospects as 
a Presidential candidate do not seem to be worth nursing 
at the cost of the chance to secure him for the embellishment 
and ingravidation of the bench. 

After all, the question of the disciplining of the companies 
of the Twenty-fifth Infantry is hardly likely to be a Presiden- 
tial issue next year, nor are Judge Tart’s chances likely to 
be affected by it. Tariff may have come again to be a topic 
in another twelvemonth, and in that case it may be recalled 
that Judge Tart said in a speech at Bath, Maine, last Sep- 
tember: “Tfow soon the feeling in favor of revision shall 
crystallize into action cannot be foretold, but it is certain to 
come, and with it those schedules of the tariff which have 
inequalities and are excessive will be readjusted.” 





The Baroness Burpert-Courrs had a great funeral, on 
January 5, in Westminster Abbey, where she was _ buried. 
The Abbey was filled with mourning people, and flags were at 
half-mast in London. She was an old-fashioned philanthro- 
pist, and spent a great deal of her money in improving the 
physical conditions of the miserably poor. The great givers 
of our generation incline to other channels of expenditure, 
and especially to facilitating the rise of those who are able to 
ke!p themselves. Our successful money-makers seem to take 
more kindly to helping likely people to succeed than in 
ameliorating the condition of the unsuccessful. Anything 
that seems like a provision for the perpetuation of failure 
goes against the grain with them. Their millions come out 
readiest to provide better education for better-than-average 
scholars, and to increase knowledge. Charities such as won 
the Baroness Burpert-Coutrts such wide repute in the last 
generation appeal to them less strongly. The Baroness, how- 
ever, was not trained in the school of self-made success. She 
inherited her fortune from her father. Possibly the later 
taste in philanthropic disbursement is sounder than hers, but 
at any rate she had a very large funeral. : 


Is it Jése-majesté, or contrary to army regulations, for 


an officer of the United States army to speak with disrespect . 


of the race-suicide bogy? Tf it is, there may be a court martial 
ahead for Major Cuartes E. Woovrurr, M.D., U.S.A., who, 
in an article in the Sunday Times, almost makes light of the 
race-suicide scare. He avers that the birth-rate diminishes 
in direct proportion to the growth of human intelligence, 
and that within very recent times the death-rate for infants 
has been so diminished by medical discoveries that it is no 
longer necessary to produce half the children needed a century 
ago. All that, we knew before; but Dr. Wooprurr goes 
farther. He finds an inealeulable benefit in the fact that 
the human race in its civilized branches is gradually becom- 
ing confined to the lines of small families. That, he finds to 
be part of the process by which the survival of the fittest is 
now being accomplished in the higher nations. Feeble chil- 
dren are now raised who formerly perished. Present types, 
much feebler than the powerful prehistorical brute, survive 
in obedience to natural law, as being fitter than the stupid 
man of great strength, and able to drive him to the wall. 
So (contrasting modern nations) in England and France the 
more intelligent children survive; in Russia—with large fam- 
ilies and a huge infantile death-rate—the most robust and 
often the stupidest. Five births to a family, now ample for us, 
would have meant race extinction a thousand years ago. The 
average family, Dr. Wooprurr says, is now about four, but 
in two or three centuries, if our death losses continue to 
diminish at present rates, the birth-rate will drop naturally 
to a fraction over two children to a family. 
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The Coming Ambassador from Great Britain 


Ir is settled that the successor of Sir HENRY MortTIMER DURAND 
in the British Embassy at Washington will be the Right Honor- 
able JAMES Bryce, the distinguished author of The Holy Roman 
Empire and The American Commonwealth, who was ‘President of 
the Board of Trade in-the ROSEBERY ministry, and who has just 
resigned the post of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, which, in his case, carried a seat in the cabinet. He has 
been for twelve years a Privy-Councillor. The appointment de- 
serves attention because it is a unique incident in the history of 
the diplomatic intercourse between our mother country and_ its 
daughter state. Never before has England selected for her regular 
representative at the seat of our Federal government an eminent 
man of letters or a statesman of cabinet rank. Striking, indeed, 
is the contrast, from this point of view, between the course which, 
from the achievement of our independence down to the present 
hour, our Federal government has pursued toward Great Britain 
and that which Great Britain has hitherto adopted toward the 
United States. Our first minister to the court of St. James’s, 
appointed in 1785 by the Congress created under the Articles of 
Confederation, was JOHN ADAMS, the second President of the Re- 
public. In 1792, three years after the Federal government was 
organized under the existing Constitution, President WasHtne- 
von chose for our representative in London General THomas 
PINCKNEY, who had served with great gallantry throughout the 
Revolutionary war and had been Governor of South Carolina. 
PINCKNEY received fifty-nine electoral votes for President in 1796, 
and would have become Vice-President had not JEFFERSON beaten 
him by four votes. He was succeeded in the British metropolis 
hy Rurus Kinc, who represented successively Massachusetts and 
New York in the Federal Senate, and who was the Federalist 
candidate for Viée-President in 1804 and for President in 1816. 
For a number of years following 1503 our minister plenipotentiary 
in London was JAMES MoNnrRoE, who afterward was twice elected 
President of the United States. In 1815 the same office was filled 
by Jonn Quincy ADAMS, who became our Federal Chief Magis- 
trate ten years later. The post was occupied in 1826 by ALBERT 
GALLATIN, who had been our Secretary of the Treasury from 1801 
to 1814, and who is generally acknowledged to have been one of 
the greatest financiers and statesmen in American annals. In 
1831 WASHINGTON IRVING, then the most distinguished man of 
letters in America, was chargé d affaires. He was followed by 
MartTIN VAN BuREN, who in March, 1837, became President of 
the United States. In 1841 our minister at the court of St. 
James’s was EDWARD EVERETT, who was successively a United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, a President of Harvard Uni- 
versity and a Secretary of State. Five years later the same office 
was filled by GrorGe BANcrorr, the well-known historian, who 
had been a Secretary of the Navy, and who was to be the first 
minister to the German Empire. From 1853 to 1856 we were 
represented at the court of St. James’s by JAMES BUCHANAN, 
who had been a United States Senator from Pennsylvania, and a 
Secretary of State, and who was to be President of the United 
States. His successor was GrorGE M. DALtAs, who had _ been 
Vice-President. Next came CHARLES FrANcIS ADAMS, the son and 
grandson of a President, who himself had been a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency on the Free-soil ticket in 1848. In 1869 tbe 
functions of minister plenipotentiary were discharged by Jon 
Loturop Mort ey, the well-known historian of the Dutch Republic, 
who previously had been minister at the court of Vienna. In 
1880 we sent to London JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, then our most 
eminent man of letters, and previously minister to Spain; and 
in 1893 Mr. CLEVELAND named as the first Ambassador to Great 
Britain THoMAs F. BAYARD, who had been a United States Senator 
from Delaware and Secretary of State. Such are the names most 
notable for literary or political importance in the remarkable 
record of our diplomatic appointments to the court of St. James’s. 
Viewed as a whole, the list attests an almost pathetic anxiety: to 
select the best men in the country to represent the government 
and the people of the United States in England. No such anxiety 
was evinced in the selection of ministers to other European powers, 
not even in the case.of France, except during the quarter of a 
century which immediately followed 1778, the date of the treaty 
of alliance. 

Relatively careless and contemptuous during more than sixty 
years after the establishment of our Constitution was the selec- 
tion by the British Foreign Office of envoys to the United States. 
The first twelve were obscure persons, not one of whom was to 
play an important part in history, and one of whom, JACKSON, 
had to be dismissed for insolence in practically charging the 
Secretary of State with duplicity. The next eight British minis- 
ters were equally insignificant, intellectually and socially, with 
the exception of Sir StratrorD CANNING, who had not yet given 
proof of the abilities which he was to evince long afterwards 
as ambassador at Constantinople. One of the eight, CRAMPTON, 
had to be dismissed summarily for a violation of the neutrality 
laws, having undertaken to enlist soldiers for the British army 
during the Crimean war, A man of brains, Sir Henry LyTTon 
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BULWER (some time afterward made Lord DALLING), was sent over 
to negotiate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, but not until the Bu- 
CHANAN administration was the importance of the United States 
distinctly acknowledged by the successive appointments of two 
members of the peerage, Lord Napier and Lord Lyons, to be 
ministers at Washington. The experiment has not since been 
repeated, for Mr. LioneL 8. SACKVILLE-WEST had not inherited a 
peerage when he came hither as envoy, and Sir JuLIAN PAUNCE- 
FOTE, though he was ultimately made a lord, was simply perma- 
nent Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office when he became minis- 
ter. We repeat that the long list includes not a single man who 
had attained cabinet rank at the time of his selection for the post 
of British minister at Washington. 

On three memorable occasions in the past the British govern- 
ment recognized that the services of a man of first-rate abilities 
were, at least temporarily, required at Washington. In the 
early fifties, Lord Enain, then Governor-General of Canada, was 
appointed a commissioner to negotiate a reciprocity treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada. The task was performed 
successfully. Again, when the controversy concerning the Ala- 
bama claims threatened to involve Great Britain in war with the 
United States, a commission headed by Earl p—E Grey and R1ipon 
(afterwards Marquis of Ripon) was sent to our Federal capital, 
where it arranged ‘the Treaty of Washington. Once more, in 
1898-99, the British Foreign Office named for its representative on 
the Joint High Commission appointed to settle, if possible, out- 
standing disputes between the United States and Canada, Lord 
HERSCHELL, who had been Lord Chancellor in a Liberal adminis- 
tration. ‘There is reason to believe that if the British govern- 
ment had been equally solicitous about the qualifications of its 
permanent envoys to the United States during the first half of 
the last century, the war of 1812 might have been averted, and 
the questions respecting the boundaries of Maine and Oregon 
might have been settled without bringing the two countries to 
the very verge of hostilities. The British government has appar- 
ently determined never again to be guilty of the mistakes com- 
mitted in the earlier period of its diplomatic relations with the 
United States. It has arrived at the conviction that none of its 
foremost statesmen is too good for the post of ambassador to 
Washington. In the selection of the Right Honorable JAMES 
Bryce for the office it has evinced discrimination. The practical 
acquaintance with’ public affairs gained in a long Parliamentary 
career, and in the exercise of the functions of President of the 
Board of Trade and Chief Secretary for Ireland, has peculiarly 
fitted him to transact the political and economic business of the 
embassy. He is the first British envoy to appeal strongly to 
the sympathy and esteem of Irish-Americans, because among 
British Liberals Ireland has had no firmer friend. To educated 
and thoughtful Americans he carries credentials such as none of 
his predecessors has presented, for he is known throughout the 
Union by his authoritative work on The American Commonwealth, 
which exhibits a more aceurate and exhaustive knowledge of the 
structure and working of our Federal and State Constitutions, 
and a more intimate acquaintance with our laws, institutions, 
customs, modes of thought, and points of view, than any Amer- 
ican citizen is known to possess. He comes, in a word, equipped 
with a capacity of understanding us, such as no former British 
minister has evinced. That is, of course, the fundamental condi- 
tion of useful and fruitful intercourse. 





The Flourishing of the Wicked 


It is somewhat difficult to come to realize that justice is not 
so much a supernatural revelation as an outcome of human sen- 
sibility and of slow growth. It falls upon us at times with al- 
most crushing force that there is no justice in chance or fate, 
and that the good man is bared to calamity, to storm and ship- 
wreck and earthquake, equally with the villain, and that the 
wicked man, if he be canny, is still, as in the days of the psalmist, 
likely to flourish and spread himself like a green bay-tree. The 
singer of the psalms showed an ethical insight far in advance of 
the average human consciousness when he made that marvellous- 
ly poetic effort to explain the adjustment of rewards and pun- 
ishments in the thirty-seventh psalm, where it had to be admitted 
that the wicked man usually gained his share of the world’s 
goods and prospered exceedingly, while the utmost that could be 
promised to the righteous was that his seed should not be beggars 
and his end should be peace. The law that like will unto like, 
and that rewards are of the nature of the effort put forth, is 
never broken down. It may be because we are so apt to say to 
the little child, “ Be good and I'll give you some candy,” that 
it falls upon the youth like a catapultic stone that the reward of 
duty done is not praise or acclaim or success or prosperity, but 
simply the power to fulfil further duties; that it is not the way of 
Destiny to answer to man’s impatient clamor, but to far-off ends 
and often unsearchable issues. The whole scheme of punishments 
and rewards, childishly as we may play with them in fancy, at 
























































































times, is simply the law that effort put forth calls into being 
results of like kind with the effort, that a man’s.life grows into 
the shape and stature of his thoughts and his wishes. 

The religious consciousness leads to a patient acquiescence in 
the higher and ultimate designs of Destiny and the strength for 
self-sacrifice, so that such designs may not be even temporarily im- 
peded. The impartial methods of nature with the just and the 
unjust cannot be superseded, nor except in very slight measure 
controlled; but the ideal of human justice grows steadily. As 
the centuries add to the exactitude of man’s sense of moral jus- 
tice it becomes less and less possible for a man to accept those 
gains which mean another’s loss. The voluntary embracing of 
poverty was at one time the hall-mark of a saint, and saints were 
looked upon as supernaturally dowered. Such saints are cast 
abroad over the earth to-day, and we look upon them as only a 
little odd, and wonder what disappointments may have taught 
them the worthlessness of earthly goods and the value of spiritual 
rewards. The slum-workers, the social-settlement people, the the- 
osophists, and the various new sects and creeds which lay stréss 
upon inward effort and inward results lay no claim to a super- 
natural holiness, but simply stress the fact that results are ac- 
cording to the nature of effort, and that peace is not gained by 
making another suffer. The aim with them is of wider girth, 
and embraces humanity instead of circling a mere personal ca- 
reer. If one give one’s faith to the theory that there is an al- 
knowing, all-loving creative Intelligence, it follows that such In- 
telligence would desire the welfare, the growth, of all creation 
equally. Being above hazard and chance, it must be that im- 
perfect creations are imperfect only in so far as they are in process 
of growth, only partially created or dropped as a seed into dark- 
ness, to work the way out into light and into consciousness. 
And man, in as far as he acquiesces in all creation, will know 
no limitation of sympathy, no barriers of separation, but, like 
SHELLEY’s perfect man, will learn to become “ equal, unclassed, 
tribeless, and nationless.” It has been said of St. Francis, “ If 
you had taken him to the loneliest star that the madness of an 
astronomer can conceive, he would only have beheld in it the 
features of a new friend.” This is the reward of the acquiescent 
consciousness. Who believes in a loving universe shall himself 
gain such, and no journeys through the black coal-sacks of inter- 
stellar spaces shall divorce him from the loving hope and trust 
he has created. Socrates, who said, “ No evil can befall a good 
man,” was not protected from the death penalty, but no force in 
heaven or earth could make him meet death with trepidation or 
ignoble fear: he was the victor transforming the horrible shade 
into a calm and noble visitor. 

A modern writer has said that poetry and religion are in essence 
identical, and differ only. in the way in which they are attached 
to practical life. “ Poetry,” he says, “is called religion when it 
intervenes in life; when it merely supervenes upon life it is seen 
to be nothing but poetry.” When that which is of farthest sight 
and most essentially beautiful, whole in concept, unbiassed by 
personal considerations, controls life, it is religion; when it is 
merely wsthetically contemplated and enjoyed as an adornment 
of consciousness, it is art, but art divested of its highest powers. 
For art is great just in so far as it acts upon life and conscious- 
ness and proceeds from the sum of courage and truth in the creator. 

Religion, -then, is the application of the highest concepts to con- 
duct, and no one will contend that the highest concepts applied 
to conduct result necessarily in prosperity, riches, or honors. As 
the psalmist foretold, the righteous man may look to have peace 
in the inward consciousness and to see a good disposition in his 
children; but as religion rules only in the realm of the ideal, 
it has only an ideal adequacy. Those who look to virtue to help 
them to prosperity or to shield them from mischance are allow- 
ing themselves to invite the real to encroach upon the ideal. The 
reward of virtue is peace, is the sense of having attempted at least 
to apply one’s highest concepts to practice in a world quite in- 
adequately prepared for such attempts, and the chances still are 
that the cunning man, the unscrupulous, the self-interested, will 
“flourish and spread himself like the green bay-tree”—but the 
end of the righteous is peace. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Jostan Quincy, once Mavor of Boston, has long illustrated an 
old but only half-recognized truth that intellectual men are some- 
times utterly incapable of succeeding in business. Mr. Quincy 
is reputed a cold man by those who do not know, and he here 
again illustrates a truth the non-recognition of which often leads 
to cruel injustice and harsh judgments. This truth is that real 
shyness frequently appears to be frigidity, but the ice is only in 
the manners. Mr. Quincy is one of the most loyal of friends, and 
in public and private affairs is an idealist. Practically, he is a 
shrewd legislator and a dreamer of fine plans, but he is not by 
nature an executive. He comes of an old line of scholars and 
statesmen, and was born land poor, He has tried to meet his con- 
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ditions by transmuting his dreams into gold, but he has failed. 
The more poetic the business scheme, the more it enticed him, and 
he poured his funds and his credit into many fancies, among 
others into a vision of turning the rays of the sun into motiv: 
power. The rays were to be harvested in Egypt. But now h: 
goes voluntarily into bankruptcy to put an end to it all, and 
purposes to look after the law business of his clients. At th 
same time he ought not to retire from politics, for there he i; 
not only an idealist, but he is sound and sane, and he has thx 
public interest, not his own, at heart. More than any one else. 
he is entitled to the credit of making Witi1aAM E. RUSSELL Goy- 
ernor of Massachusetts. As a legislator he was the ablest leade: 
the Democrats of his State ever had. As Assistant Secretary oj 
State he performed a thankless task for which he received much) 
edium not his due. As Mayor of Boston, that city owes him it 
great railroad terminals, and the poor much park room, fre 
music, and other wholesome pteasures. 


The news that comes from England about the tall hat in the 
House of Commons is almost revolutionary. The tall hat is the 
modern successor of the medieval head-gear of the free burgesses 
and citizens of the thirteenth century who were summoned to 
Stmon DE Montrort’s Parliament, and who are supposed to shave 
worn their hats in the presence of the knights who represented 
the shires in order to mark their equality with them as legislators. 
That hat is going, they say, and is soon to be the merest memory 
of a sign, but the sign is, indeed, of blessed memory to those who 
know anything about Parliamentary history. Mr. AsSqQuiITnH, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so it is reported, refuses to wear his 
hat in the House, and so an age-old tradition vanishes, or at least 
threatens to vanish, from the haunts of men, as it has vanished 
long since from their memories. If this report be true, it may 
appropriately be said that AsQuirH was the man of all men to 
kick the House of Commons tall hat out-of-doors, for he married 
into the “Dolly Dialogue” set, in which ARTHUR BALFOUR also 
takes his recreations. Pretty soon we shall see the tall hat dis- 
appearing from the heads of the men who sit in the windows of 
the clubs on Pall Mall, and when the news of this reaches our 
country, hats will be hung up in the coat-rooms of our own clubs. 
But as has been vaguely outlined, there is a reason for wearing 
the tall hat in the House of Commons, and although it has been 
forgotten by most men, the tile’s overthrow must recall to many 
who are not unmindful of small historical incidents the high sig- 
nificance of what seems to modern notions a funny custom. We 
are more tolerant of some of these funny customs when we know 
their origin. When Joun BurRNs entered the House of Commons 
with his billycock hat and his “ reefer,’ he was presumptuously 
superior to the tall hat and the frock coat, but after he had been 
there for a time he spoke kindly of them, saying, “ The ’igher up 
I get in society, the better I understand why ways are different.” 


There seems to be an inclination to question the right of the 
friends of CnarLes 8. Farrcuitp to ask for a suspension of the 
public judgment concerning the charge against him. As he has 
been indicted for an offence in connection with the sale of some 
railroad securities belonging to the New York Life Instirance 
Company, some censors of public morals- have found him guilty. 
This is the fashion of such censors, as it is in accordance with 
their natures to say that those who believe in Mr. Farrcn1np are 
moved by a snobbishness which leads them to ask for favors for 
a man of position that they would not think of asking for a‘ poor 
man. But the friends of Mr. Farrcnimp are not snobs. They 
are people who believe in civic decency, and have faith in Mr. 
Farrcnimp because he has sacrificed so much for the public wel- 
fare. Mr. Farrcninp was a friend of TiLtpEN when many of the 
best young men of the country were the followers of that states- 
man. He served the State as Attorney-General, and did much -to 
aid in breaking up the TWEED ring. He was one of the leaders of 
the Democrats who made CLEVELAND Governor and President. He 
was Secretary of the Treasury, and won golden opinions of men 
by the wisdom of his administration. When he came to live in 
New York he was made president of the New York Security and 
Trust Company; but he was much more than that: he was a 
leader and adviser in all good movements for the betterment of 
national and municipal conditions. Public men, reformers, and 
philanthropists sought his advice, and they got that, and also his 
money. He was the organizer and head of the Anti-Snappers in 
New York, and persuaded the national convention that Tammany 
did not tell the truth when it asserted that CLEVELAND could not 
carry the State. A recent appearance in ‘national affairs was in 
support of McKINLEY against Bryan. For Mr. FArrcHinp’s un- 
selfish devotion to the public interests, a devotion which has en- 
tailed much sacrifice; for his modest services in support of chari- 
ties; by reason of the simple purity of his private life; and, recall- 
ing his keen sympathies with all high things, his friends do not 
believe him guilty, and will not until he is known to be. In ask- 
ing for a suspension of judgment they are not singling him out 
for a special favor;. they are asking for what is due, under the 
law, to every accused man, high or low, rich or poor, useful citi- 
zen or tramp, a man of virtuous repute or one who is usually bad. 
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The Corner of the Executive Offices where the Bomb was exploded. The Desk at which the Cashier sat may be seen on the Right. 
The Bomb was exploded at a Point near the Centre of the Floor Space on the Lett 











A View of the Cashier’s Office from the Side opposite that shown in the Photograph above, and a Portrait of the dead Cashier 


THE BOMB-THROWING OUTRAGE IN PHILADELPHIA’S RICHEST BANK 


ON SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 5, A MAN ENTERED THE RICHEST BANK IN PHILADELPHIA, THE FOURTH STREET NATIONAL, AND, 
AFTER GAINING ACCESS TO THE OFVICE OF THE PRESIDENT, REQUESTED A LOAN OF $5000. UPON BEING RE 

TO THE OUTER OFFICE BY AN AT JIANT; WHEN OPPOSITE THE CASHIER’S DESK, HE THREW A BOMB SUPPO 

NITRO-GLYCERINE, WHICH EXPLODED WITH DEVASTATING EFF THE CASHIER OF THE BANK, W. Z. MCLEAR, I I 
KILLED, AND THE BOMB-THROWER HIMSELF WAS BLOWN TO FRAGMENTS; FIFTEEN OTHERS IN THE BANK WERE LESS 
SEVERELY INJURED, AND THE INTERIOR OF THE OFFICES BADLY WRECKED. THE THROWER OF THE BOMB, WHOSE NAME WAS ROL- 
LAND STEELE, IS BELIEVED TO HAVE GONE TO THE BANK WITH THE PURPOSE OF ROBBING IT DURING THE CONFUSION FOLLOWING 

HIS ACT. HE IS KNOWN TO HAVE HAD DESIGNS UPON OTHER BANKS AS WELL 
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affect American interests. 


THE WIDTH OF A SCHOOL BENCH 


THE REASONS FOR CALIFORNIA’S DEFIANT DECREE 
AGAINST THE JAPANESE IN 


By WILLIAM 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” ; 


This is the first of a series of articles in which Mr. Inglis, who has gone to Japan for “Harper’s Weekly,” will discuss at first 
hand the crucial question of the real attitude of the Japanese nation toward the United States—a matter which threatens to become 
increasingly vital to the peace of the world. Mr. Inglis, whose graphic articles from Cuba and the Panama Canal Zone during the 
President’s visit have been recent features of the “‘ Weekly,” will make a close and searching study of conditions in Japan as they 
His next article will tell of the manner in which the American authorities in Hawaii have solved the 
problem of Japanese encroachment, which is even more pressing there than in California.—Editor. 
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San Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 

ALIFORNIANS want to be rid of the Japanese. They feel 

sure that somehow or other they will put the little man 

out of the way very soon. Whether the putting out of the 

way involves the United States in a war with Japan, or 

whether the thing can be done smoothly and peacefully, is 
a matter of supreme indifference to the people of the Golden State. 
They are the gayest, most festive, most reckless community in the 
Union. Just now they are determined that the Japanese must go, 
just as one generation ago they were resolved that the Chinese 
must go. 

It is impossible to imagine the people of any other State of the 
Union acting like this. One cannot conceive of the citizens of 
Texas or New York or Massachusetts making war on a powerful 
alien race regardless of the consequences to our nation. In order 
to understand why one of cur greatest States is thus dancing 
merrily on the brink of war it is necessary to take a clinical view 
of the situation. The condition is psychological rather than 
political. 

And to arrive at a clear understanding we must probe back to 
the very beginnings of this marvellously rich, generous, joyous, 
lavish, devil-may-care Community. There is nothing else quite like 
it in the world. California really began to exist when gold was 
discovered in Captain Sutter’s mill-race and thousands of strong, 
reckless, daring, able men flocked here in search of it from all parts 
of the world. Among the gold-hunters were many who hated law 
and order, the fiercest adventurers in existence. They gambled, cut 
throats, operated the foul machinery of slums and dives—did any- 
thing except honest work, in order to possess .themselves of the 
gold they thirsted for. How these fellows adroitly seized the reins 
of regularly constituted government, how for a time they spread 
terror along the golden coast, and how at last the real Americans 
of the region arose as Vigilantes and with pistol and hangman’s 
noose rid the world of the foul crew, are still newly inked upon 
the pages of history. These things happened only half a century 
ago. Many men still live who took part in that drama of graft, 
oppression, and swift revenge. 

California has grown great since the days of the Vigilantes. 
The State now produces crops every year that are of far higher 
value than the gold output of any twelve months in the richest min- 
ing period. The profitable traffic of the great port of San Francisco 
rolls on in an ever-increasing flood, unchecked by the earthquake 
and fire which did more harm to commerce than any other one 
calamity in American history. Within a few years a newer, 
richer, more beautiful San Francisco will arise from the charred 
ruins of the old. For the unbreakable spirit of the pioneers is still 
the guiding genius of these people. 

Yet the old mining-camp spirit is still dominant, too. In spite 
of an area of charred and blackened ruins as great as all Man- 
hattan Island from the Battery to Fourteenth Street, San Fran- 
cisco is still buoyant, effervescent, fond of lavish, pleasures, indif- 
ferent to what all the rest of the world may think or do. And 
as in the old days the rich camp was obsessed by short-card men, 
cutthroats, dive-keepers, assassins, and thugs, so now the city of 
San Francisco is in the clutches of a gang of political vultures 
as reckless and daring and devilishly cunning as any recorded in 
history. 

The taxpayers, the citizens generally, the entire newspaper and 
periodical press of the State, are united in an effort to drive the 
ringsters out of office and into the State’s prison. Entrenched be- 
hind the defences thrown up by able counsel, the plunderers are 
laughing at the people’s clamor for punishment. The old thug 
gang of the golden fifties were never more insolent or brazen in 
their defiance of right and the popular will. 

But, one may ask, what has all this to do with the question of 
excluding the Japanese? Much. If this entire page were filled 
with the facts already laid before the Grand Jury about the highly 
organized and developed graft of San Franeiseo the reader might 
get a suggestion of the soil in which the dangerous anti-Japanese 
nettle has grown. The armies of graft and of decent citizenship 
are drawn up for a battle to the death. The orderly process of the 
law has been put in motion in a determined effort to convict 
Mayor Schmitz and his associates, accused of corrupt misfeasance 
in office, and send them to State’s prison. Every artifice known to 


shrewd legal minds is being used to defeat this procedure, and the 
army of graft already is predicting that “ they’ll beat all the cases.” 

So desperate are the citizens that there is much talk of the 
righteous lynchings done by the old Vigilantes. One periodical 
published recently a full-page cartoon showing an old-time lynching 
in all its hideous detail, and suggesting that if ordinary methods 
of punishing grafters should fail, there is still much virtue in the 
methods of Judge Lynch. Under the cartoon is this significant 
title: “ Coming events cast their shadows before.” 

So it is easy to see how in the present furious state of the public 
mind in California such a minor question as whether or not there 
may be war with Japan is here thrown aside as a mere academic 
problem. .One of the ablest editors in the State spoke of the com- 
plication most casually last evening at dinner. 

“It isn’t at all impossible that the war will come,” he said. 
“But what of it? One of the two nations has got to elbow the 
other out of the commerce of the Pacific some day, so we might as 
well have it out on the pretext of the public-school exclusion busi- 
ness as anything else. Of course we’ll win. We’re too big for the 
Japs. They’ll bother us a lot at first, but then our superior weight 
and money will tell. What we’re really anxious about is to punish 
the grafters and ringsters who have plundered San Francisco even 
now while we are in ruins. That’s the really vital question of the 
day. That’s what you should be writing articles about. Never 
mind the Japanese. We'll attend to them sooner or later.” 

That editor reflected accurately the spirit of the community 
as I have found it during the few days I have spent in San Fran- 
cisco. For most of us Americans, accustomed to regard the wel- 
fare of the nation as the first concern of every citizen, this spirit 
is hard to understand. It is necessary to remember that from 
the earliest days these people have lived in isolation. What goes 
on in the world across the Pacific or the opposite world, almost 
as remote, on the other side of the Rockies and the great plains, 
is equally indifferent to the Native Sons of the Golden West. Not 
that the Californian lacks patriotism and loyalty. He has both 
these qualities in abundance. But his patriotism and his loyalty 
are concentrated, first of all, upon his State. The nation comes a 
long way after, in his estimation. 

It is impossible to breathe the air of San Francisco without 
realizing how completely all business, all traffic, is in the hands of 
labor leaders. The wages paid to every kind of:labor are far higher 
than anywhere else in this country. The work of rebuilding the 
stricken city has been badly delayed by strikes for higher pay by 
every kind of skilled and unskilled laborer. The situation is piti- 
ful. Every man or firm or corporation that supplies labor or 
material for the rebuilding of the city has raised the price of 
labor or material. All the fine spirit of brotherhood, of loyalty 
to the city, seems to have been lost in the desire to make as 
much profit as possible out of the rich business of rebuilding. 
It is difficult now to be sure whether rich corporations or poor 
men began the plundering; but it is certain that the idea pre- 
vailing in the minds of most men to-day is to get rich quick, let 
the consequences fall where they may. There are many noble ex- 
ceptions to this rule, both great and small; but the money-hungry 
majority, not the noble exceptions, is in command of the situation. 

Under these conditions, the grafters have done everything in 
their power to curry favor with the labor leaders. These leaders, 
in return, have influenced the vote that kept the ringsters in power. 
The result has been disastrous in many ways. There is no form 
of enterprise, legal or illegal, in San Francisco, that does not 
pay its tax to the grafters in public office. The revelations during 
the past month have been astounding. Even the wretched business 
of tearing down and carting away the ruins has been forced to 
pay its toll to the ringsters. The vilest dives are owned by city 
officials through the trusteeship of relatives or other reliable per- 
sons. Under a shameless pretext of necessity, whose sham has 
been clearly exposed, the streets of San Francisco have been given 
over to the unsightly, dangerous overhead trolley system. 

Meantime the labor leaders have been humored by public officials 
and encouraged in their war against the Japanese. What is 
written here is not intended to apply to the merits or demerits 
of the Jap as a laborer in America. But every one who under- 
stands the situation admits frankly that the exclusion of Japanese 
from the public schools was only the beginning of a general move- 
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»yeni to exclude the race from California. 
Japanese from the State may or may not be right and necessary. 
‘he reckless manner in which the fight was waged upon them in 
the public schools is the thing that must make any thoughtful 
observer stand aghast. 

No one denies that Japanese pupils could have been excluded 
from schools attended by white children in such a manner as to 
avoid giving offence. As a matter of fact, when the trouble was 
bevun there were only ninety-three Japanese pupils attending the 
twenty-three public schools in San Francisco. Of these ninety- 
three pupils, only two were twenty years of age; four, nineteen 
years old; six, eighteen years old; twelve, seventeen years old; 
nine, sixteen years old; and . 
ten, fifteen. The rest were 
between six and _ fourteen 
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of war, it is possible to see a sane reason for their flocking in 
this direction. Wages are more than twice as high here as they 
are in Japan, and the cost of living is not much more. The in- 
telligent Japanese citizen naturally hurries to the country where 
his work will yield him the largest amount of. profit. 

Naturally, too, the California laborer, who is the first to feel 
the effect of this competition, is the first to protest. It 
unfortunate, though, that in this instance his protest should have 
been so badly bungled. There can be no doubt that Japanese 
immigration to these shores must be restricted, whether by a new 
treaty or through a proclamation by the Mikado as the result of 
a friendly understanding with Washington. 

By searching their 
ories diligently most Amer- 
icans can recall Denis 
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years of age. 

“ \WWhen you ask the average 
San-Francisean why the out- 
cry was raised against these 
Japanese pupils he gives two 
answers: (1) they are an im- 
moral lot, apt to contaminate 
any children in their neigh- 
borhood; (2) it is not desir- 
able to have full-grown or 
half- grown men, whether 
Japanese, American, or of 
any other race, associating 
with little children. 

Without stopping to con- 
sider the merits of these con- 
tentions, one is startled to 
note the method by which the 
Japanese were weeded out of 
the schools. The Board of 
Education suddenly’ adopted 
a resolution directing that 
Japanese, Korean, and Chi- 
nese pupils must not go to 
schools attended by white 
children, but must attend 
separate schools provided for 
their race by the Board of 
Education. ; 

That was the rub. That 
was the provision that called 
the ery of protest from all 
Japan, which has not yet 
ceased to reverberate through- 
out America, and which 
might still lead to war. The 
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Kearney, the orator of the 
Sand Lots of San Francisco, 
who, twenty years ago, raised 
the slogan, “The Chinese 
must Denis is old 
now, but his mind is. still 
active, and his voice as loud 
as ever. He has issued a pro 
nunciamento on the Japanese 
question, which is worth quot 
ing here, because it voices, al- 
though with extreme vehe 
mence, the sentiments one 
finds in ninety-five Cali- 
fornians out of one hundred. 

“The Japanese,” he says, 
“are the Yellow Peril. There 
is no question about that. I 
tell you solemnly if the 
fathers and mothers of this 
country don’t see it now, they 
will see it later on to their 
sorrow when it will grow to 
such size that it will take 
bloodshed to settle it. Yes, 
bloodshed! 

Ty TT h e V : re 
tailor shops, shoemaker 
shops, laundries, restaurants, 
and everything else. They're 
becoming gardeners, and 
doing all kinds of work which 
eur own children and our 
own people ought to be eom- 
pelled to do. They’re leasing 
land all over the State and 
raising products on it to 
compete with our own 
farmers at a cheaper rate. 
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Sir Walter Scott’s Hielander, 
who walked abroad with 
nostrils quivering, and 
searching the air for an 
affront. To throw him in 
pell-mell among Chinamen and 
Koreans, whom he despises, is 
the crowning act of humilia- 
tion. It was bad enough to 
be publicly branded as unfit 
to associate with Americans, 
but after that to-be cast con- 
temptuously among his in- 
feriors was not to be en- 
dured. ; 

Why, then, did the Board 
of Education deliberately 
affront the whole Japanese 
people, when, by the use of 
tact. they might have avoided 
any trace of friction? Chiefly, 
| think, because they acted 
with heedless haste, and 
secondly, because of the viru- 
lent opposition of the labor- 
unions to everything Japa- 


stitutionality 
schools. 


States. 





THE JAPANESE SCHOOLBOY 
BETWEEN TWO NATIONS 


Keikichi Aoki has been selected by the Japanese Consul in 
San Francisco to be plaintiff in the test suit which is being 
brought against the School Board of the City of San Fran- 
cisco at the instance of the Japancse residents to test the con- 
of excluding the 
The Japanese claim, under treaty, the rights accorded 
to the most favored nation, that is, the same as would be 
accorded to any European nation. 
to segregate the Japanese and give them the same advantages 
as the white children, but the Japanese declined to accept this. 
They wish unqualified recognition in the public schools. 
are ninety-three Japanese children in the San Francisco public 
schools, twenty-eight girls’ and sixty-five boys. 
in the first grade; ten in the second; twelve in the third; 
sixteen in the fourth; eleven in the fifth; thirteen in the sixth; 
seven in the seventh, and seventeen in the eighth. 
sixty-eight were born in Japan and twenty-five in the United 
The boys’ ages run from five to twenty years, and of 
the grown-up Japanese there are nine aged 16; twelve aged 17 ; 
six aged 18; four aged 19, and tivo aged 20. 
tributed in twenty-thréé public schools throughout the city. 


“By and by there'll be a 
million of them here, because 
this is the finest place in the 
known world to live. Now 
ene million Japanese would 
be a menace to the peace of 
these States. They'll fight. 
We know that. The Russo- 
Japanese war shows it. They 
are ‘a fighting nation, and 
they are fighters by nature. 
They mean to win by hook or 
by crook. 

“Tf our Republic should get 
into trouble none of these 
Japanese would volunteer to 
defend it, but they will help 
to overthrow it if called upon 
to do so. When they are 
called on to fight, who do they 
fight for? They go _ into 
battle for their Emperor and 
not for Japan. If we get 
into difficulty with their 
‘Mikado there’ll be a million 
of ’em here in our own coun- 
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nese. The labor-union is the 
dominant foree in all Cali- 
fornia to-day. Its wishes are 
not only obeyed, but eagerly sought out in advance, so that 
obedience may be rendered even before the asking. To affront the 
Japanese was to. gain the favor of the labor leaders. Therefore, the 
thing was done. If the consequence of the act should be an‘embroil- 
inent of the United States with Japan—well, let ’em fight it out. 

There can be no doubt that the Japanese laborer and artisan is 
rapidly becoming a dangerous rival to the American of the Pacific 
slope. He is alert, adroit, industrious, lives cheaply, and works 
for low wages. There are now more than 50,000 Japanese on the 
Pacifie coast, and they are arriving at the rate of 1000 a month. ° 
The Japanese now outnumber by far all the other races in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Notwithstanding the wild local clamor that Japan is secretly 
sending veteran soldiers to Hawaii and the Pacific coast, in order 
that, they can be armed and used against the United States in case 


try to take up arms in his 
defence. Ain’t that true? Do 
we want it to be true?” 

But the vehemence against the Japanese is by no means confined 
to persons of the Denis Kearney type. Mr. Roncovieri, the Super- 
intendent of Schools of San Francisco, defends the action of the 
Board of Education. He says that in 1872 the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia enacted a law forbidding Indians, Chinese, and Mongolians 
from attending public schools with white children. 

“ Aside from the fact,” he says, “that ninety-five per cent. of 
these so-called Japanese children are young men, and that if any 
European nation were sending any number of students of a like 
age we should segregate them from children, the Asiatic must 
understand now and for all time that he cannot insist on 
a personal association of his children with those of the white 
race. 

“We had no conception when we endeavored to force this rule 
that it would cause any national commotion. It was purely a local 































































































































































regulation for the good of San Francisco children, whose parents 
urged us to action and which was much easier to enforce after 
the fire than before. 

“If the Japanese use this pretext to find fault, why have they 
never objected, under the most-favored-nation clause, to the fact 
that many States of the Union prohibit the intermarrying of 
whites with blacks, Asiaties, ocr Indians? 

“We give them the same accommodations, learning, and teachers 
as are afforded our own children, but we object to an adult 
Japanese sitting beside a twelve-year-old schoolgirl, and if this 
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be prejudice, we are the most prejudiced people in the world ¢ 
that point.” 

Whatever may be the outcome of the public-school question, on: 
cannot help regretting that the matter of Japanese exclusion wa 
not handled with more suavity. It was not the exclusion tha‘ 
hurt; it was the contemptuous classification of the conquering 
Japanese with the Chinese and Koreans. I have heard that exactly 
the same problem has been adroitly solved by the American 
authorities in Hawaii, where the Japanese are much more nu- 
merous than they are in California. 








TRYPSIN AND SOME POSITIVE 
By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S. (Edin.) 


CANCER CURES 








N January 20, 1906, there appeared in the British Medical 
Journal a brief preliminary note by my friend and 
former teacher, Dr. John Beard, of Edinburgh, upon the 
results he had obtained by the treatment of cancer in 
mice with trypsin, according to his theory of the nature 
of this terrible disease. Knowing w hat manner of man Dr. Beard 
is, and recognizing the enormous significance of his results in the 
mouse, in the light of his former work on the subject, I determined 
to give the widest possible publicity to his results, so that if they 
meant what they appeared to me to mean, no life should need- 
lessly be sacrificed. By great good fortune I was enabled to 
present my article to the American public and to the profession 
in Harper’s WEEKLY for March 3, 1906. I need not now return 
to what was said there. I will say nothing now about the theory, 
but will confine myself exclusively to the results which have been 
obtained. My article attracted the attention of Professor W. J. 

Morton, of the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pits il, and in April he set to work. I will almost immediately deal 
with his results, for which mankind is lastingly indebted to his 
skill and energy and insight. The reader will remember that a 
second article on this subject from my pen was published in 
HARPER’S WEEKLY on September 1, 1906. The subtitle of that 
article was, “An explicit statement of achieved results.” But what 
I had there to say is simply nothing at all compared with what 
I have to say now. I proceed to my immediate business, and 
thereafter, if I have time, I will state certain details as to the 
manner of treatment which have come to light since I wrote my 
second article. 

The first case of cancer reported to be cured by Dr. Beard’s 
method was published in the Medical Record of New York on 
November 24. I am writing on December 10, having last week 
heard by cable that a second case, very different in nature, and 
treated by other physicians, was to have been reported in that 
journal for Saturday, December 8. The cable also stated that that 
same issue of the Medical Record would contain a preliminary 
report on the treatment by Professor W. J. Morton. By his kind- 
ness I received late on Saturday evening an advance copy of his 
report, to which I have already given publicity in this country in 
our leading evening paper, the Pall Mall Gazette, of London, for 
to-day, December 10. Of course I cannot actually see the Medical 
Record for December 8 until it reaches this country in about a 
week, but I will immediately avail myself of the copy of the re- 
port sent me by Professor Morton. I know that I would have 
his concurrence in using it for the benefit of the readers of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, since it was there in March last that I intro- 
duced the subject to the American continent, my article being 
referred to in his report. My present business is not to discuss 
any kind of theories, but to demonstrate in the most authorita- 
tive way —that is to say, on the authority of a physician who 
needs no praise from me—that there are now known facts which 
should be immediately acted upon by all those concerned. 

In the pioneer case reported in the Medical Record for Novem- 
ber 24, the disease was situated in one of the vocal cords of the 
patient. The result of the injection of trypsin has been an abso- 
Jute cure at the time when that report was written. Even more 
remarkable, since the disease was far more advanced and long 
past hope from surgery, is a case of cancer of the tongue, which 
has been attended by two leading physicians and two leading 
surgeons in Naples. That case will shortly be reported. Professor 
Morton’s paper (which a few readers-—at any rate, medical read- 
ers—may possibly have seen) deals with no less than twenty-nine 
cases, some being private patients and some hospital patients. 
After eight months of continuous trial—much of which time was 
spent in giving doses far smaller than are now known to be safe 
and desirable—Dr. Morton was able to report three hopelessly 
inoperable ‘cured to date.” In one of these cases nothing 
remained of the tumor but a dense fibrous mass, which was easily 
removed by a distinguished surgical colleague of Professor Mor- 
ton, and was examined by the pathologist to the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital. That report states that 
only a very few remaining cells, once active and cancerous, could 
be found amongst the scar tissue, and that these displayed com- 
plete atrophy and degeneration. Before very long I shall have the 
delight of seeing some microscopic sections from this case, which 


cases 





are now on their way across the Atlantic; but it is already evi- 
deut that the appearances which they present are ess mtially in- 
distinguishable from those presented by microscopie examination 
of the dead tumors killed in the mice upon which Dr. Beard first 
experimented. Those appearances were described by me in this 
place on March 3. This first case of Professor Morton’s is the 
most valuable because of the completeness of the demonstration. 
In no other case in America has it yet been possible to examine, 
under the microscope, the results of the treatment of a tumor by 
trypsin. In two cases of hopelessly inoperable face cancer, which 
had defied all other means, complete cure is reported, but in these 
there does not even remain anything to be examined by the micro- 
scope. 

I now proceed at once to quote the summary of Professor Mor- 
ton’ s report. He says: 

“Comments upon above cases. 
14, severe cases of face cancer, 
trypsin. 

“2. A remarkable process of retrogression by degeneration and 
atrophy of a carcinomatous [cancerous| breast gland to final and 
curative obliteration has been microscopically demonstrated by 
case 1. 

“3. In all cases signs of amelioration in the progress of the 
disease have a observed. 

“4, Cases 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8, as well as others not specially re- 
corded among the hospital demonstrate that trypsin pro- 
duces constitutional reaction characterized by rigors [shivering 
fits], fever, pain in the back, sense of weakness, drowsiness, ete., 
but of temporary duration. 

“5. Cases 1, 2, 3, and 11, among others, demonstrate beyond 
question that trypsin may produce local reaction in a cancerous 
tumor, indicated by swelling, heat, pain, or increased discharge. 

“6. Cases 20 and 21 demonstrate that enlarged glands asso- 
ciated with cancer have rapidly diminished in size under the in- 
fluence of trypsin. 

“7. It has already been pointed out that these cases were most- 
ly dnttely hopeless at the time of beginning treatment. 

“8. Rigors and increased temperature following within a few 
hours the injection of trypsin is an encouraging sign, since it 
indicates that the cancer has been attacked by the trypsin. The 
toxic action is due to the toxic action of absorbed and destroyed 
cancer products. ‘ 

“9. Trypsin has a decided effect in reducing cancer 
[system-poisoning] and in improving the general health. 

“10. Trypsin in many instances, as notably in cases 12, 13, and 
others, demonstrates that even in severe cancer [of internal or- 
gans] the disease may be brought to a halt, so to speak, even if 
the patients do not eventually recover. 

“11. The use of trypsin has caused hemorrhages to cease, and 
has alleviated pain. 

“12. It is a fact that the patients frequently refer their great- 
est feeling of improvement to the period of time when they are 
taking amylopsin following trypsin. An important, as well as 
a difficult, feature of the “treatment, therefore, is to reasonably 
determine the proper time to administer the diastatic ferment as 
well as the requisite amount, following or during the use of the 
trypsin. It has seemed to me that the pure diastase (injectio- 
amylopsini) had much to do with favorable results. 

“13. Weighing carefully the above cases, I have come to the 
conclusion that trypsin, if possible, should be used in larger doses 
than I have yet used it in most of them. Feeling one’s way, for 
instance, from twenty to thirty minims daily for from four to six 
weeks, as advised by Dr. Beard, and then resorting to amylopsin. 
It is only lately (November 23) that I have been able to get a 
microscopical report (case 1) of the.actual effect of trypsin “on 
a cancerous tumor. This report lent entirely another aspect to 
the work, and encourages me, as it doubtless will others. 

“14. In all fairness, I conclude that trypsin deserves further 
trial, but I reserve an opinion as to its actual therapeutic value 
until IT can speak from a larger experience.” 

The action of trypsin upon cancer, then, which the genius of 
Dr. Beard was enabled to predict from his embryological work of 
the past twenty years, is a reality. There is a special relation 
(Continued on page 88.) 
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Hicks’s comrades aboveground serenaded him with a phono- The cross indicates the location of the tunnel in which Hicks 
graph to prevent his going insane during his imprisonment. was entombed for more than two weeks. The shaft was 
The photograph shows the machine being played into the situated sixteen miles northeast of Bakersfield, California, in 


—— : pipe that led down to the miner’s subterranean prison a wild section of the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
value 


sof FE THE MINER WHO WAS ENTOMBED FOR SIXTEEN DAYS 


rk of LINDAY B. HICKS, THE MINER WHO WAS CAUGHT IN A CAVE-IN AT THE EDISON POWER I'LANT IN THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS 
ation ' NEAR BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA, WAS RESCUED RECENTLY AFTER HAVING SPENT SIXTEEN DAYS IN A CREVICE ONE , HUNDRED 

4 FEET UNDERGROUND. WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE LOSS OF A LITTLE FLESH AND THE ACQUISITION OF A FEW GRAY HAIRS, HICKS 
IS NONE THE WORSE FOR HIS THRILLING EXPERIENCE,—INDEED, HE WAS SO LITTLE PERTURBED THAT HE GOT ON A HORSE AND RODE 
SIX MILES TO A HOSPITAL 
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Drawn by George Wright 


“Why are you voting, General? You've got a proxy right beside you” 
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‘ DIDN’T suppose.” said the girl in the gallery, “that they there, that he had worked hard and fought hard, and stayed away 
ever allowed children down there on the floor.” late of nights to attain the place that he now occupied. He had a 
* House-cleaning,” explained the guide. “ All these Con- hazy notion that all this would imply some degree of pomp and 
gressmen’s wives are packing up to leave at the end of the circumstance—not, of course, like that of the kings in story-books. 
session. Some of ’em can’t find a place to put the but nevertheless having somewhere the modern equivalent of a 
youngsters, and send ‘em down here to spend the afternoon out fanfare of trumpets or a gleam of cloth of gold. To-day he had 
of harm’s way with their daddies. Nobody objects, though: I sup- been confronted by the reality. And of what did the reality con- 
pose it don’t strictly conform to the rules.” sist? Sitting at a varnished desk among battalions of varnished 
desks, reading interminable letters and papers, and forgetting all 

It was Donald’s first visit to the halls of legislation, but he about one’s little boy squirming in the next seat. 
had already concluded that they were not places in which any If Donald had only known it, this was the very dullest day of a 
sensible person would care to spend his time. He knew vaguely dull session. The House had made a generous allotment of its 
that his stern-faced, white-haired father was honored and famous time for considering “a bill making appropriations for the sundry 


civil expenses of the govern- 
ment.” But nobody had any- 
thing to say about the sundry 
civil expenses of the govern- 
ment, so the new members 
were allowed to take up the 
time and talk about other 
things. Some talked- on the 
biggest and weightiest ques- 
tions of statecraft, others on 
modest minor bills of their 
own, but all were on a com- 
mon footing in this—that al- 
most no one paid the slightest 
attention to what they were 
saying. Once only did some- 
thing interesting happen. 
Then the drowsy-looking man 
who occupied the*high pulpit 
under the gilt clock suddenly 
rose to his feet. 

“All those in favor of the 
amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana,” he 
said, “ will please rise and be 
counted.” Donald wondered 
why every man on the other 
side of the room stood up and 
nobody at all on his own side. 
He was on the point of ask- 
ing his father for the ex- 
planation, when the man in 
the pulpit said something 
about “those opposed.”  In- 
stantly all the men who were 
standing sat down, and -all 
about Donald others began 
popping up from their seats. 
His busy father raised his 
head, looked about him an 
instant, as if to sea what 
came next, and was starting 
to his feet. 

“Why are you voting, Gen- 
eral?” suddenly inquired a 
deep voice just behind. 
“ You’ve got a proxy right be- 
side you.” Donald felt himself 
picked up and stood on the 
top of his father’s desk. His 
father, protesting a little, 
sank back in his chair. When 
Donald was reached in the 
count the gavel paused a mo- 
ment, pointed at him, and all 
the men laughed. 

Donald looked around and 
saw that the strong arms 
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which had lifted him up to vote belonged to a fat gentleman 
with round red cheeks, eyes that twinkled behind his 
and a high white cellar. 

“Did our side win?” he ventured to ask as he was helped down. 
the fat gentleman only chuckled. Donald’s father had again 
become too much engrossed to notice him, but he had gained a 
little confidence in his strange surroundings and presently slipped 
down from his chair and wandered off through the maze of 
varnished desks in quest of the fat gentleman. Seeing him some 
distance ahead, Donald approached bashfully, but the fat gentle- 
man, unlike most of his neighbors, seemed to have nothing in par- 
ticular to do and that was reassuring. He took Donald on his 
knee and they watched together for a while the efforts of a young 
man with a white waistcoat, who was reading a speech on the 
improvement of the Congaree River. 

“Why don’t you get up and talk?” Donald was emboldened to 
whisper. 

“Do you go to school?” inquired the fat gentleman. 
Ves. 

‘Do you remember the first week you came to school 
“Yes,” said Donald again. 
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spectacles, 


such wonderfully branching horns that artistic appreciation pres- 
ently overcame self-consciousness. 

“ He’s running so fast,” observed the artist, wiping his forehead 
when the sketch was half finished, “ that it’s as much as I can do 
to keep him on the paper.” The animal was running in Rhoda’s 
direction and she drew back a little nervously, but was reassured 
when the. completed picture was held up with all four of the 
reindeer’s hoofs safely on the page. Here the fat gentleman 
nudged her. “ Who’s that talking now?” he said. 

The little girl hid her face for a moment. “ My papa,” she said, 
with a titter. 

“ That’s my papa over there. See him writing with a pen,” ex- 
plained Donald. ‘ What grade is my papa in?” he whispered to 
the fat gentleman, beginning to catch the spirit of his friend’s 
joke. But neither he nor Rhoda made any reply and Donald 
obligingly turned to look at her father. The man who was speak- 
ing was tall and dark, with long hair and a fierce bright eye. He 
was not dressed like Donald’s father, who wore a soft gray suit 
and a blue necktie with a pin in it. His coat was long and black 
and his necktie was only a tiny starched bow of white. Donald 
did not understand what Rhoda’s father was saying, but he could 





























Drawn by George Wright 


Donald gripped Rhoda’s slim fingers and started down the strip of red carpet 


“Did you ever get up then and recite when you weren’t asked 
tot 

“No, I didn’t,” said the boy, puzzled by the questions. 

“Well,” said the fat gentleman, “I’m one of the new boys in 
this school. That’s why I don’t. I’ve been heré just one year. I’m 
not out of the first primary.” 

“But you’re a big man,” objected Donald, incredulously. 

“Oh, I can make excellent speeches, capital speeches,” ex- 
— the fat gentleman, eagerly. “Only I have to make ’em at 
1ome.” 

“T’m sure they’re nice,” said Donald, earnestly. Then he was 
puzzled on another point. “TI get my lessons at home,” he essayed, 
“but I say them at school.” 

“ You’re lucky,” said the fat gentleman; and chuckled once more. 

Here Donald suddenly discovered that he was not, after all, the 
youngest person in the hall. Coming towards them was a little 
girl a trifle smaller than himself. She was all in white, starched 
and lacy white, with a blue sash, and her hair fell in curls that 
were yellow and soft. “Hello!” exclaimed the fat gentieman. 
“ Here’s my little sweetheart. How is Rhoda?” he asked, as he 
lifted the little girl to his other knee. 

Donald regarded her shyly, but the fat gentleman reached for a 
sheet of paper and began to draw the picture of a reindeer with 





see that the others were finding it worth listening to. He did not 
quite realize how, but a change had come over the place. Men 
were hurrying in from the cloak-rooms and corridors and taking 
their seats.. The gallery, which had been nearly empty, was 
magically filled. Applause began to come at every pause, but it 
all arose from the orator’s own side of the House. Where Donald 
sat, all the men were listening, but they never betrayed their in- 
terest by a hand-clap. 

Then, all of a sudden, a new thrill of expectation came over the 
place. Donald’s father had slowly swung himself from his seat 
and stood expectantly, his body leaning forward, ready to put 
in a word. The black-haired orator saw him and stopped. 

“Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota?’ asked the man in the pulpit. 

The gentleman from Minnesota was Donald’s father—he knew 
that. So Rhoda’s father, who was just saying “ With pleasure ” 
most politely, must be the gentleman from Tennessee. Rhoda sat 
still, as if a little abashed by the prominence of the family’s 
representative. Donald was only anxious to see what would 
happen next. 

“Tf the gentleman felt that I did not state his position cor- 
rectly in my remarks of yesterday,’ Donald’s father was saying, 
(Continued on page 103.) 

















































(Continued from page 84.) 

between this ferment and this particular kind of tissue. Futher- 
more, Dr. Beard was absolutely correct in stating, as he did from 
the very first, that trypsin had no action of any kind upon tissue 
that is not cancerous. Recent experiments of Dr. Pinkus of 
Freiburg, conducted at the request of Messrs. Fairchild & Foster, 
who have done magnificent work in the preparation of this ferment, 
have shown that active trypsin given to small dogs -in doses pro- 
portionately scores or hundreds of times larger than any hitherto 
given to man, causes no symptoms of any kind. But if results are 
to be expected in the case of cancer, evidently active trypsin must 
be used. We are now learning that this ferment is a delicate and 
unstable substance which only too easily loses its power. Un- 
fortunately, inert trypsin has too often been used, and it is plain 
that trypsin—or rather, the remains of trypsin—which will not 
digest dead white of egg or albumen in a test-tube cannot be ex- 
pected to digest and destroy the albumen of a living cancer cell. On 
this all-important point we must follow the advice of Messrs. 
Fairchild & Foster, of New York, whose experts have been in col- 
laboration with Dr. Beard almost from the first, and who have con- 
tributed essentially to Professor Morton’s success. I believe that 
the trypsin employed by him has been freshly prepared for him 
every day by Messrs. Fairchild & Foster. When I said, then, in 
September in this place that the “ remedy...can be purchased... 
at any chemist’s shop in the civilized world” I was in error. I 
believe I may say that was the only misleading statement in my 
articles. What purports to be trypsin or pancreatic extract, and 
what at one time was trypsin, can be so purchased, but that is not 
good enough, as we now know. My earnest advice now to all 
physicians and others concerned is to consult with the great 
chemical firm which has been of such service. Dr. Beard’s private 
address is 8 Barnton Terrace, Edinburgh, and his advice and skill 
are at the service, for nothing, of any physician or surgeon who 
cares to write to him. I am always happy to hear from corre- 
spondents, but in this matter it involves delay to write to me, as I 
promptly forward all my letters on this subject to Dr. Beard, who 
deals with them himself. 

The summary of Professor Morton’s report contains one word 
which will be new to the reader, and that is the word “ amylopsin.” 
This introduces a point not hitherto discussed in HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and of importance scarcely second to that of the activity or 
inertness of trypsin. Trypsin is not the only ferment produced by 
the pancreas or sweetbread. On the contrary, there are at least 
three others, one of them being what is called a diastatie ferment, 
the ordinary business of which in the adult body is to digest the 
starchy matters in our food; its name is amylopsin. When Dr. 
Beard heard of the constitutional symptoms which usually follow 
the use of trypsin and which, as Professor Morton says, are due to 
the poisonous action of absorbed and destroyed cancer products, it 
occurred to him that possibly there was a meaning in the associa- 
tion of amylopsin with trypsin in the secretion of the pancreas. 
Possibly, he said to himself, the amylopsin completes the work 
done by the trypsin—that is to say, it further breaks down and 
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disposes of substances which are formed when trypsin digests the 
albumen in a cancer cell—or in what corresponds to the cancer cel! 
in that early stage of the development of the body to which | 
referred in my first article. At Dr. Beard’s request, Messrs. 
Fairchild & Foster therefore prepared injections of pure amy 
lopsin, and during the last few months these have been regularly 
employed, in the hope that they would complete the essential wor! 
done by the trypsin. All Dr. Beard’s predictions in this respect 
have been magnificently verified by ‘experience. As Dr. Morton 
says in the body of his report: “It is only. fair to Dr. Beard to 
state that the outcome here demonstrated is exactly what he pre 
dicted.” We will, therefore, do well to speak not of the trypsin 
treatment of cancer, but the pancreatic treatment of cancer, since 
not only the trypsin of the pancreas, but also its amylopsin, is 
necessary for the complete treatment. In my knowledge of science 
I can think of nothing that more brilliantly verifies the saying of 
Herbert Spencer, “Science is prevision,” than the manner in 
which the use of amylopsin has verified Dr. Beard’s expectations. 
If any instance surpasses this it is of course the results of the 
use of trypsin itself. 

I believe I have fulfilled the purpose with which I started this 
article. Its importance is not to be estimated by its length, for, in 
the first place, I do not wish to burden the essential with the un- 
essential, and, in the second place, I am already overworked in the 
effort to give this treatment a fair hearing as soon as possible. 
Assuredly I shall never cease to rejoice at the magnificent results 
which have followed as a direct consequence of my first article in 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. The points I wish to make are simply these: 
Though the treatment is still in the experimental stage and will 
long remain so (for there are many things we do not yet know), 
it has absolutely demonstrated that it is capable, not in one isolated 
case or two, but in many, of curing by its unaided power hopeless 
and inoperable cancers. It seems to me that many improvements 
will yet be made, amongst which theory suggests to me the use of 
simple alkalies, since it is in an alkaline medium that trypsin acts 
best. The body tissues are all alkaline, but there is some reason to 
believe that a cancer is acid. Nevertheless, we already know 
enough to convince those who are capable of learning, that at any 
rate in every case of inoperable cancer this treatment should be 
tried. I, for one, am not without hopes that before long surgery 
and cancer will have scarcely anything to do with one another. 
Secondly, I have tried briefly to show that the treatment needs 
the utmost attention to details. Active trypsin must be used if 
success is to be expected, put active trypsin is not easily to be ob- 
tained, and it is not easily kept active. Heating it merely to 60° 
Centigrade, as many a doctor has done when preparing the injec- 
tion for use with boiled water, destroys its activity permanently. 
There is any amount more to be said, but I have not time to say 
it now. In due course I shall publish a book dealing with the 
whole subject. Meanwhile I have briefly stated all the essential 
facts that I know. It is my earnest prayer that this article may 
save as many lives as, thanks to Professor Morton and his helpers, 
my first was the means of saving—and many, many more. 





A DISTINGUISHED RAILROAD PRESIDENT AND HIS SUCCESSOR 
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The Pennsylvania’s New President 
JAMES MCCREA, FORMER VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD, SUCCEEDS THE LATE A. J. CASSATT AS PRESIDENT OF 
THE ROAD 


Alexander Johnston Cassatt 
MR. CASSATT, WHO HAD BEEN PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD SINCE 1889, DIED AT HIS HOME IN PHILADELPHIA, 
ON DECEMBER 28 
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LOST, STRAYED, OR STOLEN—TWO BILLION DOLLARS! 


By HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 











HERE is somewhere, lost, strayed, or stolen, a stupendous 
fortune of more than two billion of dollars, the greater 
part of which might have been the property of Uncle Sam 
at the conclusion of the fiscal year ending with June, 1906, 
if a more determined and intelligent effort had beer made 

io capture the export trade of the world. 

This colossal sum represents the amount of manufactured goods 
not sold by the United States in the period mentioned, but disposed 
of by her great trade rivals, Great Britain, France, and Germany. 

To bring it nearer home, the loss during the fiscal year ending 
with June, 1906, because of the failure of the manufacturing in- 
terests of the United States to sell their wares in foreign markets, 
would amount to the sum of $25 for every man, woman, and child 
in the country. This sum, small as it seems to be, represents 
one-fourth of the amount it cost each American citizen, his wife, 
or his children to live during the same period. 

There is plenty of interest in the above baldly stated facts. 
Although we are the greatest manufacturing country on earth, we 
have been content to see the world’s markets slowly but surely 
absorbed by the Britain and the German. I say content, because 
it is through no lack of warning that we have all but lost the 
world’s export trade. 

The profit in selling manufactured goods abroad, in Central and 
South America, in China, Japan, and Africa, in Europe and Aus- 
tralasia, where money pours’ out in a never-ending stream for im- 
ports, has been known to the average American manufacturer for 
years. We have been told so by students of. economics and by 
experts, and a wise government has created a new department for 
the purpose of keeping us informed of the possibilities of selling 
our cotton goods and our shoes and our hardware and our 
machinery, yet last year America sold not more than five hundred 
millions of dollars’ worth of manufactured goods abroad instead of 
two billions of dollars’ worth which she might have sold. It is 
only a step to the ports of Central America, there is no broad ocean 
to eross to reach them, yet America’s share in Central America’s 
import trade in 1906 was barely one-sixth! China manufactures 
practically nothing, her population of consumers exceeds four 
hundred million souls, and her imports are annually in excess of 
two hundred millions of dollars,* yet the United States stood 
twentieth in the race for this magnificent market in 1906. 

It is true, as you will be told by any student of economics, that 
our total exports for the last fiscal year exceeded those of Germany 
by $209,000,000 and were within $3,000,000 of Great Britain’s, but 
the statement simply clouds the main issue. 

Practically two-thirds of our total exports consist of such 
articles as wheat, raw cotton, mineral oil, and other staples for 
which there is a steady demand among the nations of the earth. 
These articles are sought by our neighbors, and it is no credit to 
us that we sold more than a billion and a half dollars’ worth, that 
is, no credit from the legitimate exporter’s point of view. 

The race for the world’s markets is not in those articles placed 
by nature in your own country practically to the exclusion of 
other countries, but in the long line of manufactured goods of 
which no country has a monopoly. It is in that particular field 
that the United States has been badly worsted by her trade rivals, 
and.it is in that field that we saw two billion dollars’ worth of 
goods supplied by Great Britain, Germany, and France, instead of 
by us. 

It is patent that a good reason must exist for this apparent 
carelessness on the part of our manufacturers. The American 
business man of any degree is not in the habit of overlooking trade 
opportunities, that is, in his own country, but it is evident on the 
face of it that this same American business man is overlooking— 
whether advisedly or through sheer neglect remains to be seen— 
the immensely profitable markets outside his particular horizon. 

Several months ago I paid a visit to a manufacturer of builders’ 
hardware in an Eastern city. The factory was large, covering 
many acres of floor space. There were hundreds of men in each 
mechanical department all busily engaged. The office force was 
large, and alongside the shipping building in the grounds was a 
railroad spur holding a dozen cars. There was an air of pros- 
perity everywhere. 

The general manager, who is also vice-president and a member 
of the firm, rubbed his hands as we watched the steady stream of 
‘ases being loaded on the waiting cars. 

“Looks like business, doesn’t it?” he said, complacently. 
We’ve been working like this all summer. Overtime almost every 
night, and still we can’t keep up with the orders.” 

A case loaded on a truck passed us at that moment, and a ship- 
ping-mark stencilled on the end caught my eye. It was a diamond 
enclosing the letters ‘“‘D—P” and the words “New York,” the 
commercial insignia of a well-known metropolitan export commis- 
sion house. 

“Ah! I see you are one of the wise American manufacturers who 
realize the value of an export connection,” I said. “ Doing a large 
business abroad, I suppose?” 

The manufacturer laughed. 

“Large business?” he replied. ‘“ Humph! that’s the only case of 
goods we have shipped abroad this year. We wouldn’t have sold 


that if the commission house in New York had not begged us for 
the stuff. We happened to be ‘long’ on a certain brand of bronze 
hinges and we filled the order. But they had to take what we 
could spare.” 

““T suppose you got your money on bill of lading?” 

“Sure thing. We are not letting our goods out of the country 
on credit. Dealing at long range is not for us.” 

“ What is the destination of the goods?” 

“T don’t know, nor do I care very much. We sell direct to the 
commission house, and they fill the order from their foreign cus- 
tomer.” 

“And you didn’t even give the customer: the kind of hinges he 
wanted?” I said in amazement. 

“No. We need ali that stock to fill domestic orders, and it is 
the domestic field we are trying to cover. We don’t give a tinker’s 
dam for foreign trade, at least just at present.” 

“ But you expect to go into export trade some day, I suppose?” 

The manufacturer shrugged his shoulders. 

“Perhaps. We are doing pretty well now, thank you, but I 
presume the time will come when we may find it worth while to sell 
abroad. It may be within five years and it may not be for twenty. 
When we find the domestic market slumping, we’ll ship our surplus 
to other countries.” 

At the end of this interview, held with a representative Amer- 
ican manufacturer, I thought I could see one or two reasons why 
we had lost that two billion and odd dollars’ worth of manu- 
factured goods bought in Central and South America and in other 
foreign climes during the year 1906. It was becoming plain that 
the money had not strayed, nor had it been stolen. It was lost, 
and lost in a way not very pleasant to patriotic Americans. 

In this conversation with the manufacturer of builders’ hard- 
ware several very pertinent facts became apparent. In the first 
place it was evident that one of the greatest of obstructions to 
the satisfactory growth of our foreign trade is the fact that our 
manufacturers are almost entirely occupied with their domestic 
sales. Our factories, of which there are more than 600,000 ac- 
cording to the government statistics, have been built solely for the 
purpose of manufacturing goods to be sold in this country. Their 
increase in number from year to year has been just enough to 
provide for the increased demand of the domestic market, and 
apparently no provision has been made to provide for a possible 
foreign demand. 

The second important fact is that our manufacturers make no 
effort to see beyond the national horizon. A manufacturer in New 
York or Philadelphia or Pittsburg can tell all about the possi- 
bilities of trade in California or Texas or Maine, but his focus ends 
at tide-water. He knows vaguely that the Argentine Republic, for 
instance, buys annually more than one hundred million dollars’ 
worth of goods abroad, and that only seventeen million dollars of 
this is bought in America, and he also knows that his shoes or 
ploughs or hardware or cotton goods would have a ready sale down 
there if handled properly, but the fact doesn’t interest him. 

He will supply goods to the export commission houses for sale 
abroad if he has the goods to spare, but if there should be an in- 
crease in the domestic demand, the foreign trade will have to wait. 
Apropos of this point is the report made by Special-Agent Hutchin- 
son, who was sent to South America in 1905 to investigate our 
trade with the countries down there. Mr. Hutchinson reports: 

“Much complaint is made as to the spasmodic character of 
American enterprise in the Brazilian market. A dull year in the 
domestic markets of the United States sends a flood of circulars 
and a horde of commercial travellers to South America in an at- 
tempt to get rid of surplus products. Usually these efforts are 
fairly successful, merchants in Brazil being induced by the excel- 
lence of the goods or by unusually low prices to enter into Amer- 
ican connections. But the moment the home market shows im- 
provement the American exporter grows indifferent and neglects 
or postpones attention to his South-American orders. In short, 
Brazil is looked upon as a convenient dumping-ground in times of 
need, while the demands of more regular trade are neglected. 

“In some cases the neglect takes the most exasperating forms. 
For instance, I was told a few days ago by one of the largest im- 
porters of goods from the United States, a man who fully recog- 
nizes the excellence of American manufactures and the possibilities 
of development of our trade, and who is anxious to do a larger 
business with us, that he has almost despaired of increasing his 
American purchases or dealing with any but a few of the largest 
and best-known houses in America. He told me of numerous cases 
in which, after forming new American connections solicited by the 
Americans themselves, he had had his orders neglected, or his 
shipments delayed for months or even abandoned entirely, with no 
more satisfactory excuse (to him) than that the factory was too 
busy on-other orders. Such connections he naturally abandons for 
good and for all. 

“This last complaint really strikes the key-note of the whole 
difficulty; American exporters have not met with greater success 
in Brazil largely because they have not made sufficiently persistent 
effort. There is not an importer in Brazil with .whom I have 
talked, whatever his nationality, who has not told me emphatically 
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that there is a big trade awaiting the Americans the moment they 
are ready to take hold of it with persistence and determination. 
But spasmodic effort in the long run does more harm than good.” 

This statement of conditions in Brazil does not describe an 
isolated case. There is not the slightest doubt that similar condi- 
tions exist in almost every other market in the foreign trade. The 
two billion dollars’ worth of exported goods lost by the United 
States last year were lost in large part simply because the Amer- 
ican manufacturer selected to ignore the outside markets.’ It is a 
condition of affairs of almost direct interest to every man of 
family—yes, and woman of family—in the country. 

The United States cannot always saunter at the high level of 
prosperity. The wheels of the country’s factories will not always 
whir for the benefit of the domestic demand. The time is coming, 
and perhaps soon, when overproduction will close down the manu- 
facturing plants, and instead of the full day’s measure of work 
and the well-filled pay envelope there will be half-time and even 
less for those of the great army of men whose daily bread depends 
on the continued prosperity of our manufacturing interests. 

Not very long ago I was told by the head of one of the largest 
leather-belting establishments in the country that he not only 
firmly believed in the value of foreign trade, but that he had de- 
voted enough of his time and capital to secure a fair share of the 
export sales in his line. 

“Ten per cent. of our output goes abroad,” he said. “ We look 
upon that ten per cent. as an anchor to windward for use in case 
of a slump in the domestic demand. We have a very large plant, 
and there are times when we would have to reduce our working 
force if it were not for our ten per cent. sent to foreign markets. 
We have established a branch house in Hamburg through which 
we handle the European trade, and we have men on the road 
abroad seven months in the year.” 

“Do you supply your foreign customers with the leavings of 
your plant, or do you try to meet their wishes?” 

“We manufacture what they want and not what we think they 
should have,” was the prompt reply. ‘“ We carry five special brands 
suggested to us by our foreign representatives. And we would 
carry fifty special brands if the trade called for it.” 

To make this object-lesson more apparent it may be well to look 
at the other side of the subject. The buyer of a large export 
commission house in New York relates the following experience: 

“Not long ago I received from a Colombian firm an order for a 
certain line of cotton goods amounting to $30,000. We laid the 
order before a New York dealer and offered him the order, point- 
ing out that the goods were required in shorter pieces than are 
usually sold in this country. The manufacturer expressed his 
appreciation of the order, but said that unfortunately he could 
not supply the goods in the lengths desired, and that the Colom- 
bian firm would have to take them in longer pieces or go without. 
The change required could not possibly have subjected the manu- 
facturer to any serious inconvenience, but the manufacturer was 
firm in his decision. 

“*WVery well,’ I said, ‘ we'll place the order elsewhere.’ 

You may try,’ said the manufacturer, *‘ but you will find that 
we are the only people making these gocds, and so the order will 
have to be placed for the goods as we make them, and I guess your 
friends in Colombia can manage to get along with them.’ 

“*T am not sure about that, I said. ‘I think these goods are 
also made in Germany, and perhaps the order will have to go to 
Germany.’ 

“Tt required but one letter to a German manufacturer to obtain 
an acceptance of the order exactly as placed, and so the order went 
to Germany, and the American manufacturer lost not only the 
$30,000 piece of business, but probably many subsequent orders 
for equal if not greater amounts.” 

It would be interesting to know just how many eases similar 
to this $30,000 loss could be found in the two-billion-dollar loss. 
And it also would be interesting to discover just how much that 
$30,000 loss will ultimately affect the workmen employed by the 
manufacturer who refused a slight concession to a foreign consumer. 

I recall an incident occurring several years ago in Buenos Ayres. 
T had returned to the city from a trip through the provinces, and 
met a travelling salesman recently arrived from the United States. 
He was of Scotch descent, and in addition to a working knowledge 
vf Spanish had his share of Scotch obstinacy and determination. 

He also enjoyed a tremendous amount of enthusiasm, and the 
manner in which he opened up his selling campaign would have 
warmed the heart of the very father of commerce. The Scot’s line 
of goods included cash-registers, and so well did he talk to the 
trade that it seemed as if every shop of importance in Buenos 
Ayres would buy one. I have never seen a travelling man’s “ run” 
open so auspiciously as did the Scot’s. About ten days later I 
was called to Brazil, and it was several months before the Calle 
Florida saw me again. : 

MacLean was the first acquaintance IT encountered after landing. 
T hardly knew the man. He had the dejected look of a card- 
sharper on a cattle-steamer, and I saw at once that something was 
wrong with his trade. After we ‘had exchanged greetings, he 
sighed and drew a cablegram and a letter from his pocket. 

“Read that, mon,” he said. ‘“ And me dein’ so ver’ weel, too! 
It’s enough to make a saint greet. Read ut, mon.” 

The cable message was short and to the point. It said: 

“Close all orders and return home first steamer.” 

The letter was more specific. It stated at some length that the 
company had decided to relinquish its efforts to secure foreign 
trade, at least for the time being; that the domestic demand had 
increased unexpectedly, and that the factory would be fully occu- 
pied meeting home orders for some time to come. There was not 
a word about the salesman’s great success in introducing the com- 
pany’s goods in spite of German and English competition, nothing 
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save a formal statement of conditions at home and the possibility 
of recalling the Argentine representative at a moment’s notice. 
That notice had come in the shape of the cablegram quoted above. 

“It’s too bad, MacLean,” I said; “but you are only repeating 
the experience of more than one predecessor in this field. It is your 
misfortune that business increased back home. When do you 
leave?” 

The Scot struck the table with his clenched fist. 

“T’m no going back,” he blazed. “I’m going to stay right here 
and sell goods, mon, if I dee for’t. The firm is wrong. It has na 
right to give up this trade. It has na right to take from me the 
best chance [ ever had. I'll show them their mistake if I have to 
work for nothing. Just look at this, mon. It’s my order-book, 
and the last seven sales have been made since I got their old 
esablegram.” 

“* But how do you expect to fill the orders if your firm won’t 
send the stuff down here?” I asked, amazed. 

*T know nothing about that, mon. I’ll show them up home what 
a market it is, just the same. It’s sheer murder, mon, to kill 
such a trade. And it’s not doing right by me that created it. 
I'll show them.” 

When I left for the States, two weeks later, MacLean was still 
taking orders on his line of samples. I have never heard how he 
made out with his house. He had determination and persistence 
enough to accomplish a great deal, but it is hard to move an 
American manufacturer who has decided that he is not in need 
of a foreign market. 

If any particular example is needed to prove the utter fallacy 
of our oft-boasted claim that we control the trade of the world, 
it can be found in the government statement that the United States 
can be credited with only 4.66 per cent. of the great import trade 
of Asia—a continent that buys more merchandise abroad in a year 
than America does. 

It is in China and Japan that the most important and valuable 
increase in imports will be found during the next five years at 
least, yet American manufacturers apparently are doing nothing 
to secure an adequate share. A recent report made to the French 
government by an investigating agent sent to China says in part: 

“As many German merchants are found to-day in the great 
cities in the interior of China as in the treaty ports on the sea- 
coast. In Shanghai alone there are sixty-eight German merchant 
houses, which are doing twenty-two per cent. of the total business 
of the port. In Tientsin there are twenty-nine German business 
houses, which control forty-five per cent. of the exports and sixty 
per cent. of the imports of the city. - Fifty per cent. of the im- 
ports of Canton, China’s greatest city, pass through the hands of 
German merchants, and so it is throughout the rest of the empire. 
Germany has been working with equal persistence in other Asiatic 
countries, and she has secured a foothold that will be found ex- 
tremely difficult to break.” 

In view of these facts, it is almost amusing to recall the state- 
ment made by the manufacturer of builder’s hardware quoted else- 
where in this article in which he said, “ When we find the domestic 
market slumping, we'll ship our surplus to other countries.” Ger- 
many and Great Britain and France, whose manufacturers are 
working twenty-four hours a day establishing themselves in the 
markets of the world, certainly will have something to say about 
that. A foreign trade is not acquired between suns. 

It is hardly fair to proclaim the absolutely unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of our foreign trade, and to attribute the fault, at least in 
part, to the attitude of the manufacturing interests, without indi- 
cating a remedy. : 

The government at Washington, through the medium of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, distributes broadcast litera- 
ture showing what is not being done and just what can be done 
abroad with profit. The National Association of American Manu- 
facturers devotes a goodly part of its time and energy in advo- 
cating foreign trade, and, the various trade papers read by the 
manufacturers themselves fill their columns with information con- 
cerning the need of cultivating an export trade. Our public men, 
such as Secretary Shaw, Secretary Metcalf, James J. Hill, and 
others interested in our national expansion, have lost no oppor- 
tunity to warn the country of its almost criminal neglect of 
foreign trade. 

The American manufacturer declares that he is too busy with 
his domestic orders, that he will not do business with countries 
requiring long credit, that a foreign trade campaign is too ex- 
pensive, and that he can sell his goods abroad when it is necessary. 

There is no doubting the fact that the manufacturers of the 
country are busy. Our internal commerce, which amounts to more 
than $60,000,000 a day, counting every day in the year, indicates 
that we are pretty well occupied as a nation, but there seems to 
be no good reason why the average manufacturer should not de- 
vote one-tenth of his time and one per cent. of his profits to the 
acquiring of a foothold on foreign trade. And there seems to be 
no good reason why the American manufacturer should not devote 
the same rational, intelligent, business energy to the acquiring of 
foreign trade that he does in the pursuit of his domestic business. 

The reluctance of the American exporter to give long credit to 
customers in South and Central America, for instance, seems pe- 
culiar when it is understood that both Great Britain and Germany 
conduct an immense volume of business under the same terms. 
If a German exporter can supply his customers in Uruguay on 
nine months’ credit and realize a profit, why cannot the American 
exporter do the same thing? Is it because he is less shrewd in the 
conduct of his business? Or is it because he does not know how to 
sell goods beyond his national horizon? In either case it might 
be well to paraphrase an old saw for his benefit: 

“Go to the German, thou exporter; consider his way and be 
wise.” 
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THE ROMANCE 


By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
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OF ESPERANTO 















IME was when every article on Esperanto in newspapers 
and magazines was entitled, “ What is Esperanto?” or by 
some similar rubric showed that the subject-matter was 
an exposition of something strange and new. Now, how- 
ever, every one in even the sleepiest rural community who 
reads his newspaper knows that Esperanto is a language of re- 
markable ease and beauty designed as an international medium 
of communication. It is by now common knowledge not only to 
Macaulay’s schoolboy, but to any schoolboy, that by a stroke of 
genius Dr. L. L. Zamenhof, a physician of Warsaw, Russia, in- 
vented a language which any one, whether he has ever studied 
foreign languages or not, can learn to read fluently in a week or so, 
and to speak and write it in a couple of months. To the person 
who has studied Latin or any other foreign language Esperanto 
is merely play. The average educated person can read it fairly 
at sight. It is pretty generally known by this time that the 
grammar of Esperanto, as published by Dr. Zamenhof, covers some- 
thing less than five duodecimo pages, and can be mastered by our 
schoolboy himself in about two hours, if not in less. As to the 
vocabulary, so international is it in its structure that, in the 
phrase of one student, on every hand “the ghosts of words you 
already know rise up _ like old 
friends ” and teach you the meaning 


He was weary with his twelve years’ labor upon l’Adjuvanto ; \ie 
lacked time to prepare text-books and money to publish them. _ |e- 
sides, the shade of Volapiik here also stood between the enthusiasts 
and the public. But, nevertheless, in 1892, M. de Beaufront siic- 
ceeded in bringing out a complete text-book on Esperanto, which 
brought it more “within range of his countrymen. Soon theve- 
after, too, he was joined by other propagandists who saw the value 
of this remarkable tongue. In 1898 a society was formed for the 
purpose of spreading a knowledge of the language, and a journal 
devoted to the cause commenced publication “under the editors! hip 
of M. de Beaufront. It was not until 1900, however, that a new 
era began for Esperanto in France. The Paris Exposition brought 
together many learned men, and the Esperantists did all that in 
them lay to bring their beloved language before these savants. 
In a large measure they were successful. Ernest Naville, General 
Sebert, Charles Méray, and many other eminent men embraced the 
cause. College professors throughout the country followed suit. 
And to-day Esperanto has a wide currency in France and Switzer- 
land. Many hotels and commercial houses employ it; many classes 
and societies devoted to the study have been formed. A year ago 
there were seventy-five societies registered in France, and _ this 
winter, it is expected, legislation will 
be introduced in the Chamber of 
Deputies providing that Esperanto be 





of Esperanto roots. All of these 
facts have by now received pretty 
wide-spread currency, and there is no 
need to go into further analysis. The 
purpose of this paper is rather to 
glance at the progress Esperanto has 
made thus far, and at the ever- 
increasing speed of that progress. 
It has already been written, many 
times, how Dr. Zamenhof, while still 
a boy in the gymnasium at Bialystok 
(Russia), known to us chiefly by a 
certain massacre, dreamed and pon- 
dered on some means of doing away 
with the strife and hatred between 
the divers nationalities dwelling in 
that city and in all cities. A com- 
mon language seemed to him the 
best means of bringing about a 
mutual friendly understanding. For, 
as he observes in a recent article, “ If 
some one speaks to me in my own 
language I feel that he is spiritually 
akin to me, even though he may dwell 
in a far country; but if he speaks 
another tongue he is a stranger to 
me, even though he dwell in the 
same town with me.” At the age of 
nineteen, we learn, when he was still 
a student at the gymnasium, he had 
already invented and developed a lan- 
guage, which, however, was not as 
perfect as the present Esperanto. A 








taught in all the public schools of the 
country. Members of the French 
Academy, as, for instance, M. Boirac, 
rector of the University of Dijon, are 
writing and speaking in favor of 
dsperanto, and the first Esperanto 
Congress (1905) was held on French 
soil. 

In England the success of Espe- 
ranto has been almost as great. Ever 
since Mr. Joseph Rhodes organized 
the first society, at Keighley, York- 
shire, in 1902,, Esperanto has been 
making steady progress. Numerous 
groups and societies have sprung up 
quickly; the British Esperanto Asso- 
ciation began to publish a journal, in 
which may be found every month long 
lists of persons who have joined the 
movement or passed examinations in 
Esperanto. Among England’s Espe- 
rantists are Lieutenant-Colonel Pol- 
len, Major-General George Cox, W. T. 
Stead, editor of the English Review 
of Reviews, and Felix Moscheles, the 
well-known artist and _ arbitration 


apostle. To-day courses in Esperanto 
are offered in many of London's 
County Council schools, and _ the 


next Esperanto Congress is to be held 
at Cambridge, England, under the 
chairmanship of the famous etymolo- 








little band of students, comrades of 
young Zamenhof in the highest class 
of gymnasium, celebrated the achieve- 
ment of their classmate by a sort of 
festival, at which they sang joyfully 
that “the enmity of nations must 
fall, must fall! The world should 
unite into one family.” It was not until 1887, however, that the 
author published his better, perfected system in a small pam- 
phlet signed “ Dr. Esperanto,” whence the name. 

Few were the friends of *“ Dr. Esperanto’s” language in those 
days. Volapiik had failed so dismally that people naturally hesi- 
tated to listen to any one with a new idea for an international lan- 
guage. To be sure, Esperanto was good and sound, point for point, 
in every respect in which Volapiik was bad and defective; but to 
discover that required some investigation, and nobody cared to 
investigate. In 1894 a solitary organization was formed for the 
study and discussion of the new language at St. Petersburg. 

Into France Esperanto had made its way earlier, but its 
students there were in the first years very few. As early as 1888 
M. Louis de Beaufront, a Frenchman of talent, though a Marquis, 
became interested in “ Dr. Esperanto’s ” system, and determined to 
introduce it into his own country. For twelve years previously 
M. de Beaufront had been working upon an idea of his own for an 
international language, cailed VAdjuranto. He came across Dr. 
Zamenhof’s pamphlet, however, and to his amazement found a 
strange similarity between the two systems. The two men had 
never even heard of each other, but by chance they had hit upon 
the same idea. The Frenchman, however, saw clearly that the Rus- 
sian’s system was in many respects superior to his own, and with 
touching loyalty to the idea that an international language was a 
necessity, he shelved his own and set himself to aid the propa- 
ganda of Esperanto in France. 


Dr. Ludwig L, Zamenhof 
AUTHOR OF ESPERANTO, TIE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


gist Professor W. W. Skeat. 

In Germany there are now two 
publishing-houses who devote them- 
selves to the publication of Esperanto 
literature, and one of these, at Frank- 
fort, is about to commence publica- 
tion of an Export Journal covering 
the entire world. Every day new societies are springing up all 
over the world, and we hear of them in Malta, Africa, India, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. Among the Japanese, ever alert for the 
best in civilization, there are now hundreds of students of 
Esperanto, and the Japanese Esperanto Association is daily adding 
to its membership. 

In the United States it is only recently that the movement began 
to gain headway. A few~pioneers scattered throughout the coun- 
try “had for some years been working on behalf of. Esperanto, and 
some groups were formed in Boston and elsewhere through the 
endeavor of Mr. John F. Twombly and a very few others. But 
within the last year the activity has been marked. A number of 
university professors, notably Professors Morse and Huntington 
of Harvard, Professor Macloskie of Princeton, and Professor Viles 
of the Ohio State University, have come out in favor of Esperanto. 
Societies have been formed at Harvard and other universities, as 
well as in the leading cities of the country; at least two Esperanto 
papers have begun publication, and the famous Roxbury Latin 
School in Boston has a voluntary course of over fifty students in 
Esperanto under the leadership of Professor Loweil. 

Perhaps the most important volunteer to the Esperanto propa- 

ganda in America is The North American Review, the oldest and 
most conservative magazine in the country. Convinced by personal 
study and investigation of the excellence and value of Esperanto, 
the editor of the Review has instituted a regular department 
giving instruction in Esperanto and information concerning it. 
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THE RACE FOR NAVAL SUPREMACY 


By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 








crease at the present rate, surely the burden will be unbearable 
within ten years? 

This is the question which thoughtful men of every nation 
are asking themselves to-day. Thirty years ago civilization paid 
less than $100,000,000 a year for its defence by land and sea; to- 
day the figure probably stands at $2.000,000,000 per annum. All 
countries, even immense military powers like France and Ger- 
many, appear to have entered upon an audacious race for naval 
supremacy. Bie, 7 . 

“Keep on building and maintaining at the highest point of 
efliciency the United States navy, or quit trying to be a great 
nation.” 

The words are those of our President. And Admiral Robley D. 
Evans thinks we can hardly stop “until we have fifty first-class 
battle-ships and a naval force of at Icast 70,000 men. 

Such dicta are significant signs of the times. “ Germany,” says 
the Kaiser, “ must be so‘st rong as to be able to impose peace on the 
sea as well as on land.” As to the new French Premier, M. 
Clémenceau, he asks the Chambers, “ At a moment when the peace 
of the civilized world rests upon force of arms, how can we 
disarm ?” 

Russia, too, is making good the naval wastage of her great war. 
She has launched a new Pailada and has a Bayan building; both 
cruisers of this name were sunk at Port Arthur, Then, too, the 
Andrei Pervosvanni of 16,000 tons is on the stocks of St. Peters- 
burg, the St. Hustice at Sebastopol, and her sister, the Emperor 
Paul, will be launched in the spring. The Rurik, sunk by Kami- 
mura, is being replaced in the yards of Vickers Sons & Maxim. 

Meanwhile Japan has a naval budget of $37,500,000 to be spread 
over five years of ship-building. Great Britain leads as usual with 
her Dreadnoughts, which have set a new fashion in war-ships and 
rendered obsolete even vessels of the latest pattern. France is 
hurrying to lay down Dreadnoughts also; while Germany’s Im- 
perial Budget for 1907 contains an item of no less than $70,000,000 
for ship-building and maintenance. Of this a million at least is 


f the annual expenditure on naval armaments continues to in- 


THE TRAGIC WRECK OF THE LINER-YACHT “PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE,” 


to be set aside for the building of submarines of an entirely new 
type. 

Germany has long mistrusted this little-known naval weapon, but 
the laying down of the U. No. 1 at Kiel shows that at length the 
submarine is to form an integral part of the German fleet. Within 
the next two years the Berlin Admiralty will build no fewer than 
thirty submarines of this type, as against 40 built and building 
for England, 80 for France, 13 for Italy, 23 for Russia, 9 for 
America, and 7 for Japan. 

As at present arranged England will have, in 1910, 60 first-class 
battle-ships; France, 32; the United States, 29; Germany, 26: 
Japan, 16; and Italy, 11. And of big and powerful cruisers the 
numbers are: England, 74; France, 23; United States, 18; Ger- 
many, 15; Japan, 16; and Jtaly, 9. Our own naval expenditure 
goes up in leaps and bounds, and quite recently Representative 
Kahn, of California, introduced a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to buy fifteen submarines at a cost not exceeding 
$5,000,000 for the defence of the Pacifie coast. 

The submarine is thought to be the safest, surest, and quickest 
means of defending the Pacific coast against the attack of Japan 
should this country be involved in a war with her. It is proposed 
to install the vessels in the great coast ports, such as San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Portland. As all the world knows, there are 
fashions in war-ships as in other things; fashions, too, and costly 
ones, in heavy guns, armor, and minor dispositions. Just now the 
“Big Ship” theory holds the field, and all the nations are prac- 
tically copying the British Dreadnought, a monster three times as 
powerful as any other battle-ship afloat, yet with the speed and 
prodigious engine-power of the fastest cruisers. 

Yet such a war-ship from first to last will cost $10,000,000, and 
one of this type is about to be built for us. This costly game is 
being played very much in the dark, for long before our new and 
improved Dreadnought is ready for her guns it is likely enough 
the flying-machine will be a practical proposition, reducing in turn 
all the billions of dollars’ worth of naval armaments to mere serap- 
iron! 
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PORT ROYAL, JAMAICA 





























THE “ PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE,” OF TITE ITAMBURG-AMERICAN 
SO SLIGHT 
THE SUBSEQUENT SHOCKS GREW RAPIDLY MORE SERIOUS, AND IT SOON BECAME 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, ON A CLEAR NIGHT IN DECEMBER. 
AND THE PASSENGERS PAID LITTLE ATTENTION. 
EVIDENT THAT THE SHIP WAS DOOMED. 


SHORTLY BEFORE THE PASSENGERS WERE TAKEN 
BRUNSWIG, DREADING DISGRACE, WENT TO IIIS CABIN AND SHOT HIMSELF 


LINE, WENT ASIIORE ON THE ROCKS OFF PORT ROYAL, NEAR 
WAS THE INITIAL SHOCK THAT THE BAND CONTINUED PLAYING 


OFF, THE SHIP’S COMMANDER, CAPTAIN 
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HERE is a certain pleasure in indulging oneself in com- 
ment upon artistic events whose significance has had time 
to sink gradually into the mind. 
and vividness of impression is more than atoned for: by 
a certain mellowness and persp ctive which advantage- 
Such events, for example, were the first per- 
formance in New York, by the Kneisel Quartet, of a string quartet 
in F major by Maurice Ravel, and a remarkable performance by 
Mr. Wassily Safonoff and the Philharmonie Orchestra of Wagner’s 
Comment upon these matters, both of 
uncommon interest, has necessarily been held in reserve by the 
press of contending events of less intrinsic, but more popular, 
It is well worth while to advert to them now, with 
somewhat more deliberation than would hitherto have been possible. 


ously accrues to it. 


* Tannhiiuser ” Overture. 


importance. 


The loss in sharpness 


EVENTS IN RETROSPECT 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Maurice Ravel is one of those music-makers of to-day who are 


somewhat loosely classified as the “younger Frenchmen ”—that 
group of contemporary Gallic composers whose radical procedures 
in their art have set them conspicuously apart from such com- 
fortably established men of music as Saint-Saéns, Massenet, and 
others of an elder and less adventurous day. 
grouped, for the sake of convenient reference, and with what Mr. 
Meredith would call “ rough truth,” with such gifted iconoclasts 


as Claude Debussy, Vincent 
d’Indy, Piérre de Bréville, 
Charles Martin Loeffler (an 
American by the chance of 
residence, though’ French by 
artistic affiliation) , and others 
who are finding new and sur- 
prising musical forms for the 
utterance of their thought. 
Of this group of determined 
(though variously able and 
significant) personalities, we 
have become familiar, of late, 
with Messrs. d’Indy and De- 
bussy; of the work of Mr. 
Ravel we had heard in this 
country nothing of import- 
ance prior to the performance 
by the Kneisels last month 
of the F-major Quartet. 

Mr. Ravel has quite obvi- 
ously fallen under the thrall 
of Debussy’s exquisite style; 
if, as has been maintained in 
Boston, there is a definite 
and individual — personality 
here beside the shadow of the 
composer of “Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande,” it is not perceived. 
One finds in this quartet 
(and one does not, of course, 
assume to estimate the man’s 
art in toto by the measure 
of this one work) an extreme- 
ly dexterous and_ sensitive 
manipulation of harmonic, 
melodic, and rhythmic ele- 
ments whose character is 
inseparably, for most of us, 
associated with Debussy’s pe- 
culiar and fascinating art. 
Did we not know Debussy 
and his iridescent and elusive 
music, Ravel would doubtless 
seem uncommonly significant. 
One has small patience with 
those pettifogging appraisers 
who have chosen to dismiss 
such writing as Ravel’s be- 
cause of its departures from 
traditional and long-hallowed 
methods of expression — who 
elect to find in it nothing 
more significant than a “ ha- 
tred of common triads,” a 


ture. 
Ravel may be 


fashioned melodies.” 
dead with Schumann and Brahms. 
will emerge from those enchanted woods and those haunted and 
magic gardens where brood the spirit of Pelléas and Mélisande 
and the Faun (of Mallarmé ancestry), into the woods and gardens 
of his own imagination: he has the impulse and the art, though 
he lacks, as yet, the vision. 

Let it be emphatically affirmed that Mr. Franz Kneisel and his 
associates deserve the cordial thanks of all unbiassed and alert 
and untrammelled music-lovers for having given them an oppor- 
tunity to hear this new and very interesting music—it need 
scarcely be said, incidentally, that Ravel’s quartet could not well 
have been more exquisitely and more eloquently displayed. 
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“doting on chromatic complications,’ and an absence of “ old- 
It is better to be quick with Debussy than 


It is not unlikely that Ravel 


There has been discussion in some quarters of the merits of 
Mr. Wassily Safonoff’s recent interpretation, through the medium 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, of Wagner’s “ Tannhiiuser ” Over- 
For the great majority of his audience, and most of his 
critics, Mr. Safonoff’s performance of this time-worn and thrice- 
familiar work was as superb as it was notable. 
Safonoff achieved the astonishing feat of presenting this inex- 


For these, Mr. 


pressibly hackneyed music 
in such a way that it took 
on a new beauty and—mira- 
bile dictu!—a new appeal. 
Yet he has been taken to task, 
with a fine show of righteous 
indignation, because, in his 
reading of the finale (where 
the theme of the Pil- 
grims’ Chorus is triumphant- 
ly chanted by the brass), he 
“discovered a middle voice 
which could be used in one 
spot to bury the melody as 
given out by the trombones, 
and he accordingly so used 
it, and capsized one of the 
most significant modulations 
in the closing portion of the 
score.” 

It is a pity to dispute 
so impressive an __ indict- 
ment; but the obstinate facts 
are these: In the first place, 
Mr. Safonoff did not “ dis- 
cover” this middle voice in 
the score; it was “ discover- 
ed” and expounded some 
time ago by Arthur Nikisch 
—a conductor of not alto- 
gether despised attainments. 
In the second place, the ac- 
centuation of this particular 
voice (scored for three and 
four horns in unison, which 
would seem to indicate that 
Wagner intended it to be 
prominently heard) does not 
“capsize,” but, on the con- 
trary, accentuates and _ itali- 
cizes. “ one of the most signif- 
icant modulations in the 
closing portion of the 
score.” 

The point does not admit of 
dispute; it is self-evident to 
any sensitive and musically 
intelligent mind, so long as 
it be an unbiassed mind. 

Mr. Safonoff needs no de- 
fender, nor Wagner’s music 
an expositor; but the seeds of 
misrepresentation are often 
deleterious, long-lived, and in- 
calculable. 
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T would seem to be an accepted fact that any play written for 
a comedian must present him as up to his ears in difficulties. 
He is never making fun from the bright side of things; always 
from under the cloud of distress. 
always tipped up in the last act to disclose its silver lining, 
but during all the acts which come before the comedian is destined 
to struggle with adversity. 
with which Mr. William Collier has delighted us of late, and now, 
in a play of which he is joint author, when he has the opportunity the time. 
to reverse the accepted order and give the comedian 
his white alley ” and portray him from the rise of the curtain even 
unto the fall thereof as a happy human being, he does no such thing. 
He surrounds him—himself, that is—with all the troubles the comic 
flesh is heir to and lets him squirm out the best way he can, to the 
great delight of the audience. 
The farce Mr. Collier and his collaborator, Mr. Grant Stewart, 


who has a part in the 
play, have provided is 
entitled “ Caught in the 
Rain,’ and the audi- 
ences at the Garrick 
Theatre are such as to 
fill the playhouse to its 
capacity. The play 
deals with the some- 
what elderly theme of 
mistaken identity, al- 
though it is embellished 
with the newest of 
clothing and _ provokes 


laughter about every 
half-minute. The ac- 


tion takes place princi- 
pally in Colorado, and 
Mr. Collier is a shrink- 
ing young mining ex- 
pert who is frightened 
to death at women. He 
would go miles out of 
his way to avoid one, 
and—the most natural 
thing in the matter of 
farces—he is brought 
into unavoidable con- 
tact with a very charm- 
ing and very pretty one, 
in the person of Miss 
Nanette Comstock. Mr. 
Collier is Dick Craw- 
ford, and Miss Com- 
stock Muriel Mason, 
and they meet in the 
streets of Denver just 
as a great storm of 
wind and rain — real 
rain—bursts upon their 
environment and im- 
prisons them under an 
awning in front of a 
barber shop. Miss 
Mason is the owner of 
a ranch which Craw- 
jord’s partner, Maawell, 
is anxious to buy on ac- 
count of the copper 
under it. GQrawford, 
most naturally, falls in 
love with Miss Mason, 
and is utterly uncon- 
Scious of her identity. 
Maxwell insists that he 
must marry the ranch- 
owner, but Crawford, 
fearing all women, inti- 
mates he would much 
prefer to be hanged. 
Mcxwell then plans to 
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William Collier and Nanette Comstock, in “Caught in the Rain” 
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marry her himself, to keep the copper in the family, as it were. 
But at the proper farcical time, however, Crawford learns that 
the young woman he has declined to marry is the very one with 
The rest is easy. 

Mr. Collier’s part is naturally one which is admirably suited 
If it were not it would be his own fault. 
one else on the stage who can struggle so buoyantly against 
comedy troubles as Mr. Collier, and in this farce he has them all 
The lines are at times very bright indeed, and the 
scene between Mr. Collier and Miss Comstock under the barber- 
shop awning is particularly happy, affording Mr. Collier just the 
opportunity he desires for his drolleries. 
pretty, and there is no harm in saying it twice, is an admirable 
foil to Mr. Collier with her amusing sedateness and girlishness. 
Mr. Wallace Eddinger as Bob Livingston, the young man who is 
always posted at his clubs and can get no eredit, made quite a hit. 


There is no 


Miss Comstock, who is 


Mr. Grant Stewart 
contented himself with 
a secondary role, and 
among the others in 
the cast were Charles 
Poore, Miss’ Jane 
Laurel, Mr. George 
Nash (who played Maa- 
well), Miss Helena Coll- 
ier Garrick, and Miss 
Louise Drew. Mr. 
Poore was the negro 
servant at the club— 
George Washington 
White, who had noth- 
ing to serve but ham 
and eggs—and, of 
course, drinks. As a 
whole, “ Caught in the 
Rain” is a very amus- 
ing bit of nonsense, 
and will delight a great 
number of persons. 


As an example of how 
to spend money and 
spend it with a most en- 
gaging carelessness, let 
me suggest a visit to 
“ Brewster’s Millions ” 
at the. New Amsterdam 
Theatre. It is a melo- 
drama which can give 
pointers to the most ac- 
complished “ spender” 
in New York. And 
Edward Abeles, who 
plays the part of the 
“spender,” “ Monty” 
Brewster, does it all 
just as naturally as if 
he had thrown away his 
hundreds of thousands 
before he took to being 
an actor. The story of 
the play is more or less 
known, and it concerns 
the efforts of an ami- 
able young man to make 
away with one million 
dollars in a year, which 
he must do in accord- 
ance with the terms of 
a will before he can 
inherit the alluring 
sum of seven millions. 
There is one scene on a 
yacht deck, which is the 
best stage illusion New 
York has seen in many 
a day. 
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HE story of the life of Christen Daae Magelssen, the Norwegian 

sculptor, who has become famous in his old age as the re- 

discoverer of the process of making what he has termed 

“classical clay,” such as was used by the ancient sculptors 

at the highest period of Greek and Roman art, and whose 
achievement constitutes him a benefactor to his fellow craftsmen for 
all time to come, is that of many another dreamer of dreams that 
have come true who was unable to give a sufficient reason for the 
For the thirty best years of his life, from the 
time he was thirty-three until he was sixty-three years of age, Magels- 
sen gave his first thought and his highest energy to the quest for the 
lost art, and for . 


faith that was in him. 


twenty of those years 
his life was  embit- 
tered by poverty and 
the ridicule and con- 
tempt of his acquaint- 
ances. 

Magelssen was 
among the most de- 
voted of the faithful 
of all races and creeds 
worshipping at the 
shrine of art in Rome 
in the early seventies 
of the last century. 
His previous career 
had been a romantic 
one. Born in Trond- 
hjem, Norway, in 
1841, he had left school 
at the age of fifteen to 
go to sea, and for seven 
years had voyaged in 
sailing-ships about the 
globe, visiting Austra- 
lia, India, China and 
America, rounding the 
Horn and the Cape 
of Good Hope many 
times, and six times 
crossing the equa- 
tor. 

During all his serv- 
ice at sea, however, 
the young Norwegian 
had cherished deep in 
his breast the ambi- 
tion to become a sculp- 
tor, an ambition that 
had existed there ever 
since he had had any 
recollection of an in- 
ner consciousness. As 
a boy at school he was 
continually sketching 
and carving on wood, 
or modelling in clay or 
any other plastic ma- 
terial that came to his 
hand. When he was 
twenty-two years of 
age, and first mate of 
a big vessel in the 
American carrying 
trade, he could no 
longer restrain the im- 
pulse that impelled 
him to an_artistie 
career, and he left his 
ship at Alicante, in 
Spain, and _— secured 
employment with a 


wood-earver as the first step toward the fulfilment of his ambition. 

For three years Magelssen worked as a wood-carver in Spain, Eng- 
land, Sweden and Norway, and then he had saved enough money to 
go to the Royal Academy at Copenhagen and study sculpture under 
Professor Bisson, the father of the present sculptor of that name. 
When his money gave out he returned to his wood-carving at Christiania 




















Christen Daae Magelssen, the Norwegian Sculptor 
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to earn more; and in 1871 a subscription was raised among citizens that. 


of that town, who had learned of his artistic promise, and he was sent 


to study in Italy. 


At that time students of art from all over the world were flocking 


to Rome. Living was cheap before the establishment of the seat of by the moderns. 


Victor Emmanuel’s government there forced up the price of the 
necessities of life. The high priests and the acolytes of art were 
After a day of work in the studios they 


alike simple in their tastes. 
purchased meat and vegetables at the shops and from street vendors, 


and earried them to be cooked at the wine-shops, where men and 
women of all nationalities spent merry evenings together. 

Magelssen’s associates were such other members of his craft ss 
Hasselrus and Holbeck, Danes, the latter a pupil of Thorwaldsen; 
Wolf and Schultz, Germans, who won distinction; Borjeson, the 
Swede; Charles Summers, an Englishman of reputation, and Franklin 
Simmons, who ranks among the leading American sculptors to-day. 
Three other Norwegians, whose reputations are international, the 
young sculptor numbered among his friends in Rome—Ole Buil, 
Henrik Ibsen, and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 

An illustration of Magelssen’s artistic sincerity is found in the fate 


of the statue that got 
him the gold medal of 
the Paris Salon. Ile 
had taken Meleager 
as a subject for a 
statue in the nude 
after the Greek mod- 
els while he was a 
student’ in Copenha- 
gen; and, after work- 
ing on it for two years, 
had broken it up, al- 
though Professor Bis- 
son had considered it 
a creditable piece of 
work, and was vexed 
when his pupil  de- 
stroyed it. In Rome 
he began — another 
statue of Meleager; 
worked on it a year, 
and broke it to pieces. 
A third time he de- 
voted himself to the 
same subject; and, 
completing the statue 
in five years; sent it 
to Paris, where it re- 
ceived the award as 
related. Nevertheless, 
when it was returned 
to his studio it seemed 
to him still an un- 
worthy work of art, 
and he destroyed it 
finally. 

It was not until 
Magelssen had _ been 
three years in Rome 
that the idea came to 
him that was to cost 
him so much of effort 
and suffering. He saw 
that it was impossible 
for the sculptors of 
his time to “reach up” 
—as he expresses it— 
to ancient Greek art. 
There must be a pri- 
mary cause for their 
failure when such ias- 
ters as Thorwaldsen, 
Canova, and Michel 
Angelo could not at- 
tain the results of the 
ancients, he thought, 
and the only solution 
of the enigma to him 
was that the classical 
sculptors worked in a 
different material. This 
conclusion was corrob- 


orated by the fact that among the earlier Greek and Roman sculptures 
bad work from a bad hand had something of a grandeur and style un- 
approachable by the most skilful of the moderns. Indeed, Holbeck 
had told him that Thorwaldsen himself had once turned over with his 
foot the head of a recently disinterred antique statue in Rome, and 
remarked sadly that he had never been able to do as good work as 


To Magelssen’s surprise, his fellow sculptors took little interest in his 
theories,. though some of them believe 
must have known other methods and materials than those employed 
ondering the subject he one day 
found a fragment of the arm of a life-size statue from the best period 
of Greek art, that had obviously been stretched after it had been 
moulded. Of course the arm could not have been stretched out 
without having a support of iron or wood inside, which led to the 


with him that the ancients 
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inevitable conclusion that it could not have 
been moulded in common clay, since common 
clay cracks on being fired over a hard sub- 
stance, and a material that cracks cannot be 
a that day the sculptor made the labor 
whereby he earned his daily bread secondary 
to the search for the lost art of the ancients. 
For a time he suffered no hardship, because 
he received many commissions from visiting 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes. In 1877 he 
married a beautiful Italian girl, for he was 
making a comfortable living and the future 
looked bright. Just at this period, however, 
Rome began to be less of an attraction to the 
The relations between the 


City, and foreign visitors became. fewer and 
fewer, while the increased cost of living drove 
many artists and students away. ; 

In 1879, his commissions having practically 
ceased in Rome, Magelssen returned to 
Christiania with his wife and two children— 
to poverty, ridicule, injustice that was almost 
persecution, and scorn. For a time all went 
well, for his work as a sculptor was known 
throughout Scandinavia, and his friends 
sympathized with him in his enthusiasm in 
the cause of the lost art. Indeed, the city 
of Christiania gave him permission to erect a 
small house, with a studio adjoining for his. 
work and experiments, on a stretch of vacant 
land in the suburbs that belonged to the 
municipality. A wealthy banker, who had 
been one of his schoolmates, gave him the 
material to construct the modest buildings, 
and he built them himself, with the assistance 
of a single carpenter, and borrowed the money 
to furnish them. 

As he had done for the last six years of his 


‘vesidence in Rome, Magelssen in Christiania 


gave almost his entire attention to the dis- 


covery of a material that should give the same . 


result when fired as the ancients obtained 
twenty-five centuries before. He scarcely 


~ did enough remunerative work to pay his 


household expenses, and the commissions he 
did execute he often destroyed because they 
did not reach his ideals. He purchased and 
with combinations of 


» every plastic material that he was able to 
~ learn about, from whatever source, and still 
" he was no nearer the solution of the problem 


~ centuries before, Magelssen 


than before. If, like Palissy, who worked 
sixteen years to discover the lost art of the 
enamelling of earthenware in France three 
did not burn 


' up his household furniture to carry on his 


" experiments, he deprived himself and_ his 


© family, that was steadily increasing, almost 
of the necessities of life in the struggle to 
~ attain the goal of his ambitions. 


It was not long before Magelssen’s friends 


' became convinced that his cherished belief 


* linquish his quest. 


was a delusion, but no argument or expostula- 
tion on their part could induce him to re- 
They told him that he 


"was doing injustice to his family, and they 


~ finally decided that he was insane. 


Magelssen 


> had the advantage of Palissy in this respect, 






q however, that his wife believed in him, and he 
» declares that he was never so happy in his life 


as during the period that he lived in the little 
house he had built himself and worked in the 
studio beside it. ‘My wife alone of all the 


y World had confidence in me,” says Magelssen. 


‘The Italians of good blood are the best 


people in the world; the women are the best 


® of them all, and my wife is the best of all the 
» women.” 


But now evil days overtook the dreamer. 


> The city had given him the use of the land 
» upon which his house and studio were situated 


SAI at oe 


with the proviso that he vacate within four- 
teen days if it was found necessary to use it, 
though he was assured by a city magistrate 


| that this was a pure formality. “A municipal 
)) government, however, could not afford to 
/ encourage a madman; 


and before he had 


occupied the house six months, the same 


He Magistrate who had assured him that the 


» 2greement to vacate was a formality put it 


» Into execution. 


nities 


At the time this disaster befell, Magelssen 
felt that he was just on the point of making 


4 his great discovery. He went to the magis- 
3 “i and, on his knees, begged him to allow 
us studio to stand at least for two months 


' more. 
additional weeks; and, before that time had 


sep cpm eiRnay 


The utmost allowed him was two 


expired, the sculptor arrived early one morn- 
ing to find workmen on his studio roof knock- 


» ng down his chimney, hooted by a group of 








onlookers. Through the chimney the wreck- 
ers descended into the building, and not con- 
tent with razing it, threw his tools out of the 
windows and broke up his mouldings. Some 
studies that were the work of years, and that 
he has felt the loss of ever since, were destroy- 
ed. For ten years after the city of Christiania 
pulled down Magelssen’s, house and _ studio, 
the land on which they had stood remained 
vacant. 

Years of bitterest poverty followed, and 
Magelssen declares that he cannot now under- 
stand how he was enabled to keep a roof over 
his head and that of his family. “If I went 
among my acquaintances to ask for assistance, 
the door was closed in my face,” he says. ‘I 
was publicly laughed at as a man without 
sense. I was the most despised man in Nor- 
way. The only friend I might have depended 
on was the banker who had given me the 
material for my house, and he was even worse 
off than I, for he was in prison charged with 
fraud.” 

It is possible that Magelssen’s discovery 
might never have been accomplished had he 
not one day, while still experimenting for 
the classical clay, made a practical invention 
that brought him sufficient revenue for the 
support of his family. With only one object 
in view, he now worked on, day after an, 
and month after month, until twenty-seven 
years had passed since he first devoted him- 
self to his task. 

Had Madame Magelssen been a Madame 
Palissy, the quest for the lost art would now 
certainly have been abandoned, for Magelssen 
himself tired of it, and was almost ready to 
believe that he had suffered and worked in 
vain for all the weary years. His wife in- 
sisted, however, that he continue his experi- 
ments; and almost immediately thereafter the 
idea came to him to mix the component 
parts of clay without their impurities. The 
first trial showed him that he was on the right 
track, but three years more of experiment 
followed before the dream actually came true. 

The value of Magelssen’s discovery has 
been attested by the sculptors both of Europe 
and America, but it is through the Sculptors 
Society of New York that he is giving it to 
the fraternity throughout the world. 





A Billion and a Half from 
American Earth 


AccorDING to a statement by the United 
States Geological Survey, the United States, 
during 1905, dug from the earth minerals 
valued at $1,623,877,127, an increase of 260,- 
000,000 dollars over the preceding year. 

Coal and coal products, of course, far ex- 
ceeded any other commodity, there being 
produced 77,659,850 short tons of anthra- 
cite, and 315,259,491 tons of bituminous 
coal, of a total value of $602,477,217, and 
32,231,129 short tons of coke, valued at 
$72,476,196. Of miscellaneous coal products 
there were 40,454,215,132 cubic feet of gas, 
80,022,043 gallons of tar, 46,986,268 gallons 
of ammonia liquor, and 38,663,682 pounds 
of ammonia sulphate, the total value of 
these products being $56,684,972. 

The total production of iron ore in 1905 
amounted to 42,526,133 long tons, valued 
at $75,165,604; pig iron, 22,992,380 long 
tons, valued at $382,450,000; manganese, 
4118 long tons, valued at $36,214; gold, 
4,265,742 ounces, valued at $88,180,711; 


silver, 56,101,594 ounces, valued at $34,- 
221,972; copper, 901,907,843 pounds, valued 
at $139,795,716; lead, 302,000 short tons, 


valued at $28,690,000; zine, 203,849 short 
tons, valued at $24,054,182, and platinum, 
318 ounces, valued at $5320. 





Musicians’ Autographs 


AUTOGRAPHS of great musicians are un- 
certain assets. Except, perhaps, in the case 
of Beethoven, one of whose letters at a 
recent sale in Berlin realized $187, and an- 
other, which contained two lines of music, 
$200, a man’s celebrity would not appear to 
guarantee a.“ fancy”. value to his signa- 
ture, as on the same occasion an autograph 
of John Sebastien Bach, much rarer than 
those of Beethoven, sold for only $155. 
Here are some other prices which obtained 
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at this sale, notwithstanding that, at 
previous auctions of the kind, autographs 
of the same men had practically gone 
begging: A letter of Bellini, $37; a small 
one of Bizet, $40; three letters of Berlioz. 
$86; a letter of Chopin, $250. Gluck manu- 
scripts are scarce; one of music, dated from 
Vienna, December 31, 1769, although a small 
affair, changed hands at $1000. A visiting 
card of Haydn found a purchaser at $20, 
and a letter of the same at $427. Two let- 
ters of Schubert realized respectively $400 
and $377; a scrap of writing of Mozart, 
276; four letters of Wagner, $322. Such 
figures may be taken to be satisfactory or 
not according to the point of view. To 
many they will* but suggest a grim com- 
parison with prices paid to these musicians 
when alive for their actual work. 





Outspoken 


A REPRESENTATIVE from a _ southwestern 
State was, not long ago, lamenting to a 
colleague that his memory was getting 
poorer each year. 

“Things that I hear go in at one ear 
and out at the other,” said he. 

“That’s bad,” said the colleague, with a 
broad smile; “ but you’d better be thankful 
that your case is not as bad as that of 
Blank, of Indiana. Things go in at his 
ear and come out of his mouth.” 





A Sad Case 


A Cuicaco physician was qne day called 
to attend a sick child in a “ shabby genteel ” 
quarter of the Windy City. 

“Madam,” said the doctor to the mother, 
“you should send this child into the coun- 
try for several weeks each summer.” 

“T am sorry to say, doctor,” responded 
the woman, “that we are not rich enough 
to do that.” 

“Then,” suggested the physician, “have 
her sent by the Fresh-Air Fund.” 

“Oh, doctor,” exclaimed the woman, “ we 
are not poor enough!” 



























































FIFTY YEARS’ SUPREMACY. 

THE supremacy of Borden's products is due to s0 years’ scien- 
tific education of dairvmen and employees with a fixed purpose 
to supply only the BEST. 
Peertess BRAND EvaporaTep MILK fill every milk or cream 
requirement. «*« 








BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
25 cents a box. «*. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 
Cars 

“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 


Soap. 





There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 
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Commerce of the United States 
with Panama 


Exports from the United States to 
Panama are increasing with very great ra- 
pidity. The exports to Panama during the 
year just ending will aggregate a little more 
than fourteen million dollars, against nearly 
cight millions in 1905, and a little more 
than 21%, millions in 1904. The figures for 
the full year have not yet reached the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor; but those for the 
eleven months ending with November were 
$12,956,871, and as the figures for the 
single month of November were $1,273,507, 
it is quite apparent that the grand total 
for the full calendar year will exceed 
fourteen million dollars. 

These figures cover only the exports to 
Panama sent in merchant vessels, and do 
not include that sent by government trans- 
ports or naval vessels. What proportion 
of this total of over fourteen million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise sent by merchant ves- 
sels to Panama is sent for the government, 
or by its representatives, cannot be deter- 
mined at present, since the shipments of 
this character when sent by vessels engaged 
in the general transportation of commerce 
are treated in the same manner as merchan- 
dise sent by individual exporters or firms. 
While a considerable part of the merchandise 
exported to Panama is doubtless for the 
use of the government, or at least for use 
in the work upon the canal or the Panama 
Railroad; an examination of the list of 
articles forming this total indicates that a 
large part consists of articles of food and 
clothing or other merchandise intended for 
individual use rather than for the canal 
works. Nor can it be determined just what 
proportion of this total goes for use of citi- 
zens of Panama located outside of the 
Canal Zone, since merchandise intended for 
citizens of Panama may pass through the 
ports located within the Canal Zone and 





thence into the hands of the merchants of 
the State outside of the Canal Zone. 

The fact that the value of the native 
products sent from Panama to the United 
States aggregates three-fourths of a million 
dollars annually, and that the purchasing 
power of the people adjacent to the Canal 
Zone is doubtless greatly augmented by 
their trade relations with those employed 
upon the works of the canal, suggests that 
perhaps two million dollars’ worth may be 
destined for importers and dealers located 
outside the Canal Zone, but within the Re- 
public of Panama. These figures do not in- 
clude the value of merchandise sent from 
one coast of the United States to the other 
by way of Panama, since the Bureau of 
Statistics maintains a separate statement 
for merchandise of this class, showing be- 
tween two and three million dollars’ worth 
of merchandise annually passing from San 
Francisco to New York by way of the 
isthmus, and between five and six million 
dollars’ worth passing from New York to 
San Francisco by way of the isthmus. 





The Wings of Time 


METHUSELAH was walking in his garden. 

“My goodness,” he exclaimed, suddenly, 
“there’s another flower on that century- 
plant! Why, it seems but yesterday since 
I plucked a blossom from it.” 

He walked slowly toward an oak-tree two 
hundred years old which he had tenderly 
raised from an acorn. 

* Ah, me,” he mused, “ how time flies!” 





Next Time 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Malaprop, talking to a 
friend about her daughter Emily’s wedding, 
“Tm glad it’s all over. If it had lasted a 
second longer I should have had nervous 
palliation or something! Why, what do you 
suppose? When the minister called before 
the wedding, I asked him whether it was 
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necessary to have two cassocks for the bride 
and groom to kneel on. He smiled, and said 
he thought that something thicker would be 
better; and Emily laughed right out and left 
the room. Well, of course T knew I'd said 
something wrong, so I corrected myself. ‘1 
didn’t mean cassocks,’ said, ‘I meant 
two Cossacks.’ And what do you suppose 
he said?” 

“Asked you whether you desired a foreign 
military effect?” ventured the guest. 

“No. He said that, judging by the present 
state of affairs in Russia, he doubted 
whether he’d be able to get them; and even 
if he could, he doubted whether they would 
be agreeable to be knelt upon, judging by 
the way they were fighting oppression. Oh, 
I was so mad! You can bet the next time 
I won’t beat around the bush; T’ll come 
right out and ask whether or not we need 
two pillars!” 


As a Favor 


At the pit of a coal-mine in Pennsylvania 
there have occurred, during the past few 
months, quite a number of accidents 
whereby innocent by-standers have come to 
grief. Accordingly, some kind official has 
caused to be posted a notice that reaclies 
the acme of politeness. It reads: 

“Please do not tumble down the shaft.” 





The Millennium 


Senator Foraker tells of a remarkable 
speech made by an illiterate spellbinder in 
a Western State, wherein the orator, grau- 
ally working himself into a hysterical con- 
dition, exploded his peroration something 
as follows: 

“ Fellow citizens, when these principles of 
ours is triumphant, we shall have happ! 
ness and prosperity from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Florida to Alaska, from Alpa 
to Omaha!” 
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Telephoning From a Train 


EXHAUSTIVE practical experiments have 
been conducted by a Kentucky rail- 


; ot aie a_ telephone device, the complete 
S cuecess of which is of much importance. By 
means of this system, a moving train may 
communicate with any city having tele- 
j phon connections, and, in the trials, under 
~ adverse weather conditions for the most 
‘4 part. conversation was held with parties 
> in New York, while the Kentucky train was 
* inoving at a speed of from fifteen to thirty- 

“| five miles per hour. 
By means of the new system, train-de- 
| spatchers can at any time give orders to a 
train crew, thus absolutely eliminating all 
danger of collisions, and passengers may 
% call up any one with whom they wish to 
: speak just as over -an ‘ordinary long-distance 
va wire. Trains travelling in the same or in 
+ opposite directions may also communicate 
’ with each other. By many prominent rail- 
road oflicials the device is said to be second 
in importance as a safety appliance only 

' to the air-brake. 
‘ In the trials, the telephone was placed 
¥ in the cabin of the engine, and connection 
a | 


with local exchanges was obtained by means 
of two heavy copper wires stretched along- 


' side the track, at a distance of five feet. 
’ Contact between the train and the wires was 
' maintained by a form of trolley connected 


with the locomotive boiler. This trolley is 
made of gas-pipe, and carries two small 
tanks filled with a chemical mixture 
through which steam is fed to make a 
chemical induction at a distance which may 
vary from half an inch to three feet, thus 
allowing for all vibrations and sway of the 
moving train. 

The expense of establishing such a tele- 


' phone line would not, in many instances, 


ann OE II nw soni 





? collecting. 
against a man who, incidentally, has since 
) achieved a success which puts him beyond 


be at all great, as the wires could be 
strung on the telegraph-poles along the 
right of way. 





Not Yet, but Soon—Perhaps 


A PROMINENT New York lawyer says that 
in his earlier professional days he was 
glad to expand his slender income by bill- 
On one occasion he had a bill 


the necessity of such an indefinite state- 


ment as he made on that occasion. The 
young lawyer found him with his feet 
propped upon his desk, while he gazed 


dreamily at the ceiling through a cloud of 
tobacco smoke. 

“But really, sir, I must insist that you 
give me some definite idea as to when you 
will settle,’ the lawyer said, after having 
heen gently rebuffed. 

The author consented to lower his eyes 
and to wave his pipe languidly. 

“Why, certainly, sir—though there 
seems to me to be a rather unnecessary 
commotion about this trifle,’ he drawled. 


eT will pay the bill as soon as I think of it 


alter receiving the money which a publisher 


F Will pay me in ease he accepts the novel 


which I will write and send him just as 
soon as | feel in an energetic mood after 
‘really good idea for a plot has occurred to 
me!” 





Not for His 


_A ProMINENT lawyer who formerly prac- 
tised at the bar of Kansas City tells of a 
funny incident in a court there during a 
trial in which a certain young doctor was 
called as witness. 4 

Counsel for the other side in cross- 
examining the youthful medico gave utter- 
ince to several sareastic remarks tending 


| to throw doubt upon the ability of so young 


a man. 

One of the questions was: “ You are en- 
tirely familiar with the symptoms of con- 
cussion of the brain 9? 


, continued the cross-examiner, 
Suppose my learned friend, Mr. Taylor, 
and myslf were to bang our heads together, 
should \\“ get concussion of the brain?” 
Your learned friend, Mr. Taylor, might,” 
Suggeste| the young physician. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


To many, is a de- 
lightful last course 
to a good dinner. 
Cheese is given an 


appetizing relish by 


using just a little 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


It has that rare and 
subtle flavor which 
increases the enjoy- 
ment of food. Try 
it on Baked Beans, 
Chafing-Dish Cook- 
ing, Welsh Rarebits, 
and all Salad Dress- 
ings. 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 





Crand Marnier 
LIQUEUR 


A distinctive specialty of the leading 
Cafes in every City in the world and 
held by connoisseurs to be the finest 
of all liqueurs. 


Made in France since 1827 
Sold Everywhere 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


General Agents 












READ 


“THE CALL OF THE BLOOD” 


By the author of ‘‘ The Garden of Allah”’ 











MOTORING IS UNATTENDED WITH 


ALL THOSE INCONVENIENT AND 
TREMENDOUSLY EXPENSIVE TIRE. 
“ACCIDENTS THAT DETRACT SO 
MUCH FROM THE EXHILARATING 
ENJOYMENT OF IT, 


THE FLAT TREAD 
RACING TYPE 


WITH ITS GREAT STRENGTH AND 
DURABILITY, PHENOMENAL SPEED 
QUALITIES AND RESISTANCE TO 
SKIDDING, SHOULD BE ON ALL 
HEAVY, HIGH-POWER CARS, 


KEEP THIS IN MIND WHEN PREPAR- 
ING FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


GENERAL SALES AGENT 
ROGER B. MCMULLEN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway 
CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA—616 N. Broad Street 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Pryor Street 
BOSTON—20 Park Square 
BUFFALO—717 Main Street 
LONDON—26 City Road 
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The Grandest 
Trip of All 


To forego the pleasures of a sojourn in 
California is to deprive yourself of one 
of the privileges of a life-time. 


Not the least of the joys of such an out- 
ing in America’s Flower Garden is the 
trip thither on the Rock Island’s new 


Golden State 
» ° 

Limited 
The finest and most up-to-date train over 
the lowest altitude and most southerly 
route. 
Brand new from end to end —Standard, 
Compartment and Drawing-room Pull- 


mans, Mission-style Diner and unique 
Mission-style Buffet-Observation Car. 


A book of the train and trip — interestingly 
written and attractively illustrated, free for 
the asking. Send for it to-day. 


Rock 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island Lines 


Island 































































































IRELAND TO-DAY—A SUMMARY OF IMPRESSIONS 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


~ 





— 





ACK in Dublin again, having made the circuit of the 

country, and with an opportunity at last to sit down and 

think, | am more or less driven to try and summarize my 

impressions. I say impressions advisedly. To use a 

stronger word would be mere bravado. The man who 
travels for a few months through Ireland and returns with a 
bundle of convictions is a man with a capacity for making up his 
mind at a bound to which I can lay no claim. if in the course of 
these articles I have made any definite statements, I should like to 
take them all back. For when I look back on the men I have 
seen and cross-examined, on their infinite diversity of opinions and 
prejudices, and on the interplay of all the forces that make Ire- 
land a_ veritable cockpit of racial, political, and religious con- 
tention, I feel the futility and worse of trying to pretend 
that I know anything. Nor am [I at all sure that I shall know 
anything even after a resolute month or two of digging and sifting, 
of verifying this and collating that, and of putting myself in 
training for a course of mental mastication. It is, I find, the 
horrible dilemma of one who seeks to explain Ireland that he must 
either write at once and with a conscious one-sidedness or not at 
all. If he hesitates he is lost. Doubts, perplexities, so assail and 
confound him that he despairs even of stating the problem, still 
more of elucidating it. It is better, therefore, that I should discard 
at once all pretence of seeing Ireland steadily and as a whole, and 
should frankly label what I have to say as being for the present 
a mere jotting down of undigested impressions. : 

And of those impressions the first and greatest is one of hopeful- 
ness. The beginnings of a new Ireland, as it seems to me, are 
being slowly and painfully pieced together. There is a flicker of 
life still left in this body politic; foster it and it may yet burst 
forth in a vital flame. The standing evils still remain; the 
cleavages between race and creed and party and economic interests 
are still terribly apparent; the ravages of six centuries of misgov- 
ernment have scarcely as yet begun to be repaired; the appalling 
drain of emigration still goes on; the industrial instinct has yet 
to be roused; capital still seeks the savings-banks instead of 
fertilizing the field of practical enterprise; an immense amount of 
remedial legislation has still to be accomplished; and it is still 
little more than a dream of despairing hope to foresee the day 
when the two Irelands will be one, and when the age-long conflicts 
of industry and agriculture, Protestant and Catholic, North and 
South, Unionist and Nationalist, will be merged in the synthesis 
of common interests and a common patriotism. I admit all the 
obstacles that hinder a reach forward into a better time. Perhaps 
I underrate and have failed to grasp the full immensity of their 
obstructive power. Yet I feel, and in part I see, new impulses 
stirring, new movements burrowing their way into ancient citadels 
of hatred and apathy, the dawn of a new era of practicality, union 
and tolerance; IT am an utter disbeliever in the insoluble; and 
when I survey the manifold and converging influences that are at 
work, a temperate optimism seems to me both rational and_per- 
missible. 

First as to the mere polities of the case. The present government 
“ame into existence pledged not to home rule, but to take a con- 
siderable step in the home-rule direction. That step it will as- 
suredly take. It is independent of the Irish vote in the House of 
Commons, and whatever it concedes will, therefore, be granted 
voluntarily and not under the pressure of threats or intimidation. 
That is one most favorable factor. Another is the change that has 
come over the English attitude towards Ireland in the last few 
years. The English masses liave recovered from what the present 
prime minister wittily called “ Ulsteria.” They will not again be 
wrought up to the pitch of rancor and blind ferocity that prevailed 
twenty years ago. They recognize more and more clearly their re- 
sponsibility for the wretched fruits of past misgovernment. They 
desire to show Ireland not merely justice, but confidence and 
generosity. The old centemptuous bitterness has vanished. The 
spirit in which England approaches the Irish question has been 
revolutionized 

And in Ireland itself there are tokens hardly less propitious. 
Something like an “era of good feeling” has set in. There is an 
almost complete absence of crime and agitation. That great 
measure of appeasement, the Land Purchase Act of 1903, is work- 
ing its way, however cumbrously, towards a better order of things. 
Landlordism stands convicted in the dock, and only awaits the sen- 
tence of execution. A peasant proprietary with all its impetus to 
energy and enterprise is being slowly evolved. The land-tenure 
question, in short, which for centuries has poisoned the whole 
social atmosphere of [reland, is on its way to settlement. There 
will be no going back on the principles of the act of 1903; the 
machinery for working it may be expedited; compulsion, no doubt, 
will have to be employed to bring refractory landlords to terms; 
but in all its essentials that act will remain the foundation of 
rural Ireland. But to convert tenants into proprietors is to solve 
only half the problem. It is not only to leave the problem of how 
the newly created proprietors are to live and to prosper untouched, 
but to increase tenfold the urgency of solving it in the right way. 
The right way, of course, means science, education, organization. co- 
operation. It means, in other words, that the practicalities of an 
agricultural existence, questions of tillage and manuring and the 


rotation of crops, and the improvement of live stock, and the 
marketing of produce, are now to displace the old barren and 
paralyzing wrangle over rent. And that, in its turn, means {hat 
the peasantry will gradually shake itself free from the obsession 
of politics, will frown upon agitation, will develop a new interest 
in matters of rates, local taxation, and local administration, and 
without ceasing to be Nationalists will turn away from the more 
violent methods of propagandism. There are those, I know, who 
believe that the Land Act has brought not peace, but a sword, who 
insist that the tenants are paying too much for their land, that 
the government sooner or later will be unable to collect its instal- 
ments of the purchase money, that a no-rent campaign is some- 
thing more than:a chimera, and that the landlords, having pocketed 
the proceeds of the sale of their estates, will make haste to get 
out of the country. I cannot now enter into these suppositions 
except to say that I do not share them. My firm persuasion js 
that the Land Act means peace, practicality, and good-will. 

Nor is it by any means the only factor working in the same 
direction. There are at least half a dozen movements with this 
in common to them all—that they converge upon the individual, 
and through the individual seek to regenerate Ireland from within; 
to convert responsibility from a platform platitude into a duty 
realized and acted upon by each and all, and to place in Irish 
hands the direction and development of Irish progress. And, 
collectively, I have a strong impression that they are working ¢ 
profound transformation in the soul, the instinctive ways of look- 
ing at things, the political perspective, and the whole social and 
economic structure of the Irish people. Have you in America 
heard, I wonder, of the Sinn Féin movement? It is to me one of 
the most curious and interesting of all present-day Irish agitations. 
The Sinn Féin policy—it is Gaelic for “ Ourselves Alone,” and if 
you pronounce it “Shinn Fain” you will not be far wrong—is a 
copy of the policy pursued by Deak in his struggle with Austria 
sixty years ago. The Sinn Féiners hold that for Ireland to send 
representatives to Westminster is simply to waste time. No Trish- 
man, they assert, ought to sit in the British House of Commons. 
On two grounds. The first is, that the presence of the Nationalist 
M. P.’s at Westminster is a recognition of the usurped authority 
of a foreign assembly to make laws to bind the people of Ireland. 
The second is, that the policy of parliamentarianism has_ been 
materially and morally disastrous to the country—morally because 
it deludes the Irish people into always looking to London for 
relief, impairs and confuses their sense of individual responsibility 
for national betterment, and distracts their minds from doing 
their duty at home; and materially because the Irish party has 
never procured for Ireland a single advantage that could not have 
been won more expeditiously and more cheaply by the Deak policy 
of passive resistance. They therefore insist that the Irish M. P.’s 
instead of going to Westminster should meet in Dublin, and there 
form a national assembly. Backed up by the local boards through- 
out the country it would quickly get the whole administration of 
Ireland into its own hands and reduce British rule to peaceable 
but none: the less impessible anarchy. The Sinn Féin movement, 
it will be seen, is constructive. It tells each Irishman to be up and 
doing; it treats him not as a mere electoral pawn, but as a living 
force; it preaches at him the doctrine of personal responsibility 
to and for the nation: it demands of him as a patriotic right, 
sacrifice, resolution, and endurance. 

Then, again, there is the Gaelic League making this same appeal 
to the individual. I have already in these articles briefly sketched 
its work, and will here only recall that it has awakened through- 
out Ireland a new sense of racial self-consciousness, and that its 
splendid revival of the old Gaelic speech, pastimes, songs, and 
dances has linked Irishmen with their past, and has propagated 
far and wide the conception of a higher nationality. Let me give 
one out of a hundred instances I have come across of the spirit it 
has evoked. I found in a small town in Fermanagh a grocer’s 
assistant whom its impulse had gripped and conquered. All day 
he wrapped up parcels of tea and sugar; at night he studied 
Gaelic. And when he had mastered it he began to teach it. Think 
of all that this means, of the apathy overcome, the pleasures denied, 
the ridicule disregarded and lived down. And then, if you can, 
imagine an Englishman or an American of his position with the 
spiritual openness, the moral courage, or the mental alertness to 
do what he has done. And there are tens of thousands of Ivish- 
men at this moment similarly engaged. Wherever the Gaelic 
League goes a spirit of intellectual curiosity, of self-respect, and 
self-sacrifice, and of nationality based on knowledge, follows after. 
Life becomes more purposeful and less gloomy for those whom its 
propaganda has touched, their character is strengthened, their 
interests immensely widened. 

All over Treland one notices the tentative beginnings of an effort 
towards the practical and constructive. Every town and county 
seems to have its Industrial Development Association; every jour- 
nal you take up enforces the duty of buying only Irish goods and 
produce. And apart from this, the whole machinery of govern- 
ment has been thrown into the melting pot; every crank and shaft 
in it is being tested by royal and vice-regal commissions; I seem 
to detect even among the most hide-bound Unionists a conscious- 
ness that Dublin Castle may after all not be quite perfect. 
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The Gentleman from Toyland 
(Continued from page 87.) 


¥. why did he say nothing about it then? 
Why did he not stop me whenever I uttered 
“of those perversions of truth of which 
now complains ?” 

“T had no. desire,’ replied Rhoda’s 
father, in his gentlest tones, * to condemn 
the gentleman to total silence. A shout 
of laughter that was almost a yell went up 
from the other side and Donald saw his 
father’s face turn crimson. 

The fat gentleman did not look happy. 
“Qh, Lord. oh, Lord!” he muttered, * to 
pring two innocents into this bear-garden 
‘just as the slaughter begins. They can’t 
Hhelp seeing— Come,” he went on, briskly, 
turning the two children around so that 
they could not help giving him their atten- 
tion. “The picture I drew you before was 
only my second-best picture. Do you want 
to see my best one?” He proceeded to 
draw them a supernaturally slender giraffe, 
but when he planted the horn of a 
rhinoceros in the middle of his forehead as 
gif he had been a unicorn, attention ceased 
‘io be a virtue. As Donald came back from 
Tithe jungle, the first words that broke upon 
Shim were his father’s sharp and angry, 

+ “Not that. not that. I never said that.” 
‘He swung his head and his whole body with 
‘every phrase and struck the desk with his 
fist. 
' “The gentleman raises the issue of 
g veracity,” cried Rhoda’s father in a ter- 
‘rible voice. “Since he does so, I can use 

‘as plain language as he. I can character- 
hive him in a word. TI can say that he is— 
“a deliberate and malicious—” 
| He paused for just an instant, and there 
— a hush from one side of the chamber 
‘to the other that was frightening. Up in 
‘the pulpit the ivory gavel rapped sharply. 
% Then the fat gentleman did something 
‘unexpected. He hurriedly set down the 
‘children \from his knees and stood them in 
the aisle. “ Quick,” he whispered. “ Don’t 
Jask questions. Just join hands and march 
Ustraight down the carpet here right towards 
he man with the mallet.” 

Donald did not reason why. He gripped 
Rhoda’s slim fingers, started down the 
trip of red carpet, fixed his eyes 
traight to the front and marched. 
Rhoda trotted obediently at his side. 
onald’s father, his eyes blazing, was lean- 
ing forward, one hand behind his ear to 
ratch the next word; Rhoda’s father, sha- 
‘ing his long hair, was about to speak it. 
onald saw them both dimly, but he only 
tightened his hold on the little girl’s hand 
and marched on. 

Then he saw the strangest thing of all. 
le saw the tense features of both fathers 
relax. Their arms fell to their sides and 
they looked helplessly at each other. As 
he diminutive couple reached the area of 
freedom under the eyes of the clerks, they 
were deafened by the great din of laughter 
and cheering that went up from Republi- 
cans and Democrats in relief that the 
erg Was past and the insulting word un- 
Said. 

“The gentleman from Minnesota has the 
Wloor,” announced the speaker, when quiet 
came again, 

Donald’s father fumbled at his watch- 
chain as his presence of mind came back. 
“I yield to my friend from Tennessee,” he 
said at last. 

His late antagonist stepped forward, 
brushing back the locks from his forehead. 
Mr. Speaker,” he began, very slowly, 

JI have the honor to represent a sec- 
tion of the country in which the feud” 
—he paused a second—*is an honorable 
and venerated institution. A few mo- 
ments ago it may have seemed to you, sir, 
that the gentleman from Minnesota and 
myself were about to be precipitated into 
ene of the aforesaid feuds. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it is absolutely essential that a 
eud, once started, shall be carried on even 
into the third and fourth generations, and 
When we see in this instance the unlikeli-: 
ay that even the second generation—” 
® made a sweeping gesture toward the 
hamefaced Donald and Rhoda, still hand 
n hand. He was never allowed to finish 
WS sentence. Once more the roar of laugh- 
‘r and applause rattled the painted panels 
' the ceiling. 
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The Premier 


Champagne 


of the World. 





HE enviable reputation of this, 
the finest of all Champagnes, is 
recognized and appreciated by connois- 
seurs everywhere. In Europe, as in 
the United States, it is generally the wine 
selected for important social events. 
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Atlanta, Georgia. Memphis, Tennessee. 
R. L. Christian & Co., Richards & Sons, 
Richmond, Virginia. Mobile, Alabama. 
Deliheim & Co. Levy & Lewin Mercantile Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama. Denver, Colorado. 
Levi and Ottenheimer, Steuben County Wine Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Chicago, Illinois. 
Chapman & Wilberforce, Edward Block & Co., 
San Francisco, California. Kansas City, Missouri. 
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A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
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IN FARM-LIFE 


THE STORY OF AN AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 
By ADELE MARIE SHAW 








UCH of the talk about farm life is drivelling senti- 
mentality. To the hard manual labor and the dearth 
of outside interests of many country places to-day a 
desert island would offer a pleasing contrast. Yet the 
liberation of the farm is going on, and one of its chief 
liberators is electricity. 
The Liberating Trolley 

Everything that puts the farm into direct communication with 
people and things outside its own boundaries breaks the stagna- 
tion whose labor is unproductive and ill paid. Electricity does 
this. 

For fifty years after Thomas Davenport hopefuliy set up his 
little circular electro-magnetic railway at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, the horse and the mule drew both the farm wagon and the 
city tram. In 1887 there were in use in the United States about 
forty electric cars; now there are more than a thousand times that 
number. 

I know a country boy who in the summer earns $1 30 a day 
picking berries that he conveys to town by the early morning 
trolley. His fare for the round trip is twenty cents. Before the 
electric line was established he had no way of getting his wares 
into connection with a market. Every country place near an 
electric-railway line shows such instances; the trolley increases 
the earning power of the child of the small farmer as well as of 
his more prosperous neighbor, and enables him to spend what he 
earns to better advantage. Out of thirty-five cities reporting, 
twenty announce (Street and Electric Railways Report) an “ in- 
crease of business from farms,” due to electric lines. Xenia, Ohio, 
says that farmers living near its territory take the electric cars 
to Dayton, a larger city, and do their trading there. 

The four hundred, million miles that represent a year’s travel 
on these country roads do not all mean business. They mean 
recreation, change, variety. There are many electric-railway com- 
panies that maintain amusement parks; many have two, some 
have four. These small lines report hundreds of thousands (two re- 
port millions) of patrons during a season. Parks of this kind 
that I know in New England draw a large proportion of their 
visitors from the country. Other sections make the same show- 
ing. Vaudeville on a rustie stage above bay or lake or river bank, 
electric fountains filling the night with color, out-of-doors as. a 
pastime—these are good prescriptions for the woman who spends 
too many hours “ over a hot stove” in a farmhouse kitchen. 

The “ out-of-doors” and the social opportunity are the great 
gifts of the country trolley to women. I know an invalid who for 
three years had been unable to take walks or to ride in a carriage. 
Then the electric cars came almost to her door. Their motion does 
not jolt an aching back. The invalid rode, and gained strength 
with beautiful rapidity. There is no “ per cent. of female popula- 
tion” record in this matter, but it is a moderate estimate to say 
that three-fourths of the women near country trolley-lines are in 
better health for their presence. 

These lines lure the untravelled to journeys. Steam-cars are 
generally quicker, but they are neither so cheap nor so clean, and 
a farmer’s time is not a broker’s. In Ohio and Indiana one may 
take a comfortable trolley-car sleeper and waste no waking hour. 
One may travel a round trip of 90 miles for $1 10, as against the 
steam-car journey (114 miles) for $2 07. 

As an aid to cheap transportation the “ electrics ” give the coun- 
try children better education; high schools in small cities show 
a striking increase in country patronage since the electric roads 
were built. and good education is good business. Closer contact 
with the town gives to the farm home a better table, better deco- 
ration, wider interests, and the trolley-lines provide this contact. 


The Farm-house Telephone 

The growth of telephone connecticns is even more startling than 
the spread of electric railways. Here are the telephone messages 
received at ene modern farmhouse in a morning. The first ring 
was the official weather prophecy that is daily telephoned to every 
house in a rural cireuit; it said rain, so a field of hay was left 
standing another twenty-four hours, 
over the wire, “ How is John?” and learned that her brother, just 
recovering from appendicitis, was better. A grain merchant in 
the nearest town announced that two wagon-loads promised for 
an early arrival would not appear till after dinner. ‘ That’s saved 
my hanging around all the forenoon,” said the farmer. “If you 
want me, telephone down to the power-house; we’re going to be 
piling over some lumber below the dam.’’ Three women called up 
the farmer’s wife. The first wanted a recipe. The second held a 
long conversation on the next church entertainment; she was 
ringing up all the members of the committee. The third begged, 
“Talk to me, even if you don’t say anything but the alphabet.” 
The store (the only one in the village below) took the day’s 
order. The fish man reported that he couldn’t make his usual 
Tuesday trip. ‘I was depending on swordfish, but I guess it ‘ll 
have to be salt cod,” sighed the housekeeper. “I'll get it on to 


’ 


A married daughter asked * 


soak now; it’s a blessing to let us know.” And at noon came a 
ring violent as a challenge. ‘ Hustle up, out there,” shouted a 
voice from the town. “ Pease and lettuce all given out at both 
markets—White Farm people had an accident getting in. You 
just hike right along here, Joe, before the rest get on to it!” 
The farmer “ hiked,” every one “ hiked.” In an hour the united 
efforts of adults and children sent off the wagon. with shining 
pods in baskets and lettuce heads freshening up on ice, and the 
farmer cleared about five dollars more than he could have made 
the next day. He is a little farmer, and that five dollars was not 
despised. Divided between himself and his wife, it bought new 
shades for the kitchen and “ sitting-room” and paint enough for 
a transformation of the ice-house -and wood-shed. The big farm- 


ers sometimes have telegraphic communication with distant 
markets. 
The telephone is a money-saver to the farmer. One Illinois 


farmer saves the hire of two men now that he can keep in touch 
with the market without long absences from home; his men work 
better when he is about. It is also a money-maker. Not long ago, 
in Illinois, a telephone manager called up the farmers on his route, 
and told them that the price of broom-corn was rising, and as a 
result, instead of the $60 a ton at which the buyers were trying 
to clean it up, the farmers got by waiting $240 a ton. An Ala- 
bama farmer living between Smith Center and Lebanon one day 
telephoned each place, and asked what the local merchants were 
paying for eggs. Smith Center was paying two cents more a 
dozen than Lebanon. The farmer sold his eggs in Smith Center, 
and cleared enough in a few hours after receiving the message to 
pay his telephone bill for one year. 


An Infant Receivership 


A recent careful investigator tells some _ interesting tales 
of the uses of the telephone in Lowa. Through the system 


of a certain small town connections can be made with a thousand 
farmers. There is a telephone for every two families, and these 
telephones are used. ‘Thirty subscribers are roused each morning 
by “Central” instead of by alarm-clocks. The exchange operator 
must know the train schedule and whether a train is late or not 
and be ready to communicate this information to those who wish 
to be waked for a night train or to be spared a long * wait” at the 
station. One trustful woman called up Central and requested to 
be reminded “ in fifteen minutes ” that she had bread in the oven! 
An ingenious mother sent in this call: “ Hello. Say, Central, I’ve 
put the receiver of the ’phone in the baby’s cradle and if she 
wakes up and cries ring me up at number 71.” Was 71 a neigh- 
bor’s? One wonders! 

The country telephone is a public and private property saver, 
even a life-saver. A year or two ago a telephone call sum- 
moned the men of a sparsely settled Maine village to defend two 
homes from a forest fire. The flames were stopped twenty feet 
from one of the houses. The telephone had saved it. 

The telephone played an important part in the battle for good 
government in Missouri. Farmers who once had to wait till they 
could “hitch up” and drive to the nearest centre for news now 
get it before it is printed. When the machine leaders tried to 
call a “ snap primary ” in X , some one in town discovered what 
was going on, rang up the faithful, and by buggy, wagon, and 
horseback they came speeding to the confusion of the exasperated 
bosses. The telephone has reduced the business of the horse 
thief quite appreciably in parts of the West, and it is as heartily 
detested by the lesser thieves as by the “ bosses” and the raiders 
of more pretensions. It is of no use, well loaded with stolen fruit 
or chickens, to escape Farmer B if he can call up Farmer C 
and ask him to “watch out” farther up the road and recapture 
the booty. “It’s a jedgment on them telephones; we warn’t never 
intended to talk on a string. It ain’t Bible,” groaned a shiftless 
character long suspected of depredations. “Well, Pelick,” re- 
sponded the village spokesman, “ I’d ruther hev a jedgment or two 
like this hail-storm than keep on losin’ all my Bartlett pears, and 
they’ve stayed by me sence the’s a telephone to the Crossin’.” 

Out in the State of Washington the farmers contrive telephone 
service by means of barbed-wire fences. The expense of the country 
telephone is slight at the worst, seldom much more than a dollar 
a month. The companies make arrangements with the farmers, 
who often put up the poles and make possible the installation of a 
line that could not otherwise have been profitably operated. Men 
have been known unlawfully to tap the fence-wire line and connect 
it with their dwellings. 

Nor does the telephone always discriminate between the just 
and the unjust. It was a drunken farmer who disturbed the 
peace of a town, fled the pursuit of justice, and the next day 
*phoned the city marshal, and heard the warrant for his arrest 
read over the wire, called up the police judge, and was fined t!:ree 
dollars, despatched the money by the rural free delivery, and found 
the episode closed. 

“Come out to the pasture and bring your book along,” called 
an amiable hostess to my friend Patty. “Lem Addick and _ iis 
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wife are coming up the Old Road; they’re the meanest gossips in 
ten counties—and they’ll be here in two shakes of a lamb’s tail. 
“}Jow do you know they’re coming?” asked Patty. “Jane Abbott 
rang me up to warn me,” was the answer, 

“Central,” remarked Patty, after an irritating struggle, “ can’t 

you give me a better connection? I can’t hear a thing my friend 
is saying.” 
Connection’s all right,” answered Central, with some asperity. 
“Jf your neighbors that are listening will hang up their receivers 
you'll hear all right.” There was an indignant sound of receivers 
slammed to place, and Patty heard. : 

In the Western harvest season one year a wedding fell -upon a 
busy day. To some of the harvesters delay meant loss too heavy 
to risk for a merrymaking. At the hour appointed the wedding- 
party gathered, the bride, groom, and clergyman close to the tele- 
shone. The absent farmers and ranchmen were rung up, and 
each with his ear at the receiver heard the ceremony and con- 
oratulated the bride. In Illinois, farmers fifteen and even thirty 
miles away from a recent political convention sat in their homes 
and listened to the speeches. These are the lighter amenities of 
the telephone. It is a greater thing when it summons a doctor 
and saves a life. Not long ago a baby on an Eastern farm, so 
ill that he could not have lived a half-hour unsuccored, was 
rescued by the nearest doctor caught by the telephone just as he 
was leaving his house for the city; a messenger would have been 


too late. 
Electricity in Farm Work 


The trolley and the telephone are not the only help electricity 
gives the farm. Several years ago a New York man developed a 
small water-power on his farm. He set it to generating elec- 
tricity; the electricity saws wood, cuts up feed for cattle, churns 
butter, and lights his house and barn. He is one of a group 
whose numbers, already considerable in Europe, are growing in 
the United States. 

The farms of summer hotels have been object-lessons to whole 
neighborhoods. In the dairy of one of them, twenty-five miles 
from New York city, a bottle-washer, a churn, a cream-separator, 
a butter-working machine, a can-scrubber, and an ice-crusher are 
operated by the same electrical plant that drives washing-machines, 
bails swampy pools, crushes stone, and performs lighting and lift- 
ing labors in two hotels. All this can be done for a group of 
small farms as successfully as for one big one—done so cheaply as 
to more than pay for the cost and trouble of installing the plant. 

An electric motor is more compact and comfortable for farm 
travel than steam, and it is found by competent experts to 
cost much less to operate than the steam-locomotive which is 
often used to run a thresher. (A ten:horse-power locomotive is 
estimated to cost from $0.038 to $0.05 per horse-power hour, while 
an electric motor under the same conditions can be operated for 
$0.02 to $0.038 per horse-power hour.) The introduction of elec- 
tricity into practical farm-work is immediately due to the enter- 
prise of manufacturers who are adding to their business by the 
sale of electrical current in country districts adjacent to the plant. 
The Electrical Magazine (English) called attention some time ago 
to the local opportunities for supplying farmers enjoyed by two 
electrical companies in Kent and Gloucestershire, and to the ad- 
vantage to both farmer and companies if the latter would use 
these opportunities. The Continent seems to be ahead of England 
and this country in electrical farming. It is being found to pay 
in the south of France, where there is plenty of water-power to 
generate the electricity. and reports from both French and German 
farms indicate that electrical farming is profitable under vary- 
ing conditions. 

The account of these farms given in the Electrical Age should 
be as thrilling to youth as the tales of Jules Verne. One farm, 
at Summern, has a portable motor that, set up in its neat car- 
riage, trundles easily from field to field, from quarry to barn. 
By a few feet of shafting it can be attached to three machines. 
Driving them all at one time, in an hour it cuts up 1430 pounds 
of carrots, crushes 1100 pounds of linseed-cake; and lifts 353 
cubic feet of water to the stables. Disconnected from these ma- 
chines, it is taken to the fields, and at the same time gayly drives 
a threshing-machine and a straw-cutter. Certainly gayety is not 
too lively a word for such a contrast with old conditions when 
men with “split and frozen fingers” flailed their grain, chopped 
their carrots, and carried water in pails. 

At Quednau this society has a three-hundred-acre farm that 
furnishes 2000 gallons of milk daily. On it electric motors do 
farm and dairy work during the day, a part of the current gen- 
erated being used also to charge storage-batteries from which 
to draw for lighting and other necessary work at night. The 
portable motor performs here all the labor it achieves at Sum- 
mern, besides driving a circular saw and running a little mill. 
There is no record of its shearing sheep, but electrical shearing is 
— on other farms, where this latest power does everything but 
aul, F 

There are in practical use several systems of electrical plough- 
ing. The motors, one on each side of the field, are connected by 
wire cables that draw the plough back and forth. The Quednau 
plough euts down thirteen inches into the hardest soil, and re- 
places twelve horses and eight men. This plough passes from 
one furrow to the next by automatic switches, and, like many of 
the new machines, is so human as to be almost uncanny. An 
observant student of such matters describes an Italian electrical 
plough, used successfully near Turin, that travels a thousand feet 
in eight minutes, turning three furrows at a time, each twenty- 
four inches deep. 

Lack of organization, the initial expense of installing plants, 
the scepticism of those who are slow to imagine what they have 
not seen, have retarded practical demonstration by private indi- 
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viduals in this country, but there are in existing experiments a 
definite prophecy of what is to come. Rural communities are 
already more frequently lighted by electricity than cities. They 
have no gas companies to dislodge. I have seen, even in the East, 
where electricity is less “ universal,” farmhouses lighted by elec- 
tricity generated seventeen miles away. The drop-light, easily 
swung from farmhouse porch or tree to guide the approaching 
guest, is more significant than much speech. Any village or farm 
community with a good water-power at hand can have electricity 
for light and power under conditions of exceptional economy, and 
even without water-power electricity may be generated by steam 
or gas engine units on a commercial basis far more practicable 
than the installation of a gas-lighting system with expensive 
piping through a sparsely settled district. Think of the com- 
fort of rooms well lighted, and lighted from above the table level; 
the relief of dressing in a farmhouse where it is possible to see 
one’s face without elevating an oily lamp to dangerous heights, 
like a futile goddess of liberty! 

The “new” farmhouse is going to be lighted, supplied with 
water, partly cleaned, and perhaps heated by the power that 
drives the machines in the barns. Dish-washing, laundry-work, 
and even cooking, the friendly current is already performing 
with amiable zeal. A New York department store is now giving 
to all who will look an exhibition of cooking by electricity. In 
the exhibit of an English company at the St. Louis Fair, electrical 
machines automatically manufactured chocolate cakes and deliv- 
ered them in paper bags! A successful electric kitchen was there 
conducted by a young woman who, with big restaurants all around 
her doing a profitless business, in four months cleared $10,000. 
The space her establishment occupied was no more than one city 
parlor, but there was no smoke, no smell, no dirt; the cleanness 
of the electric cookery appealed to people, and the food was good. 
These are no fairy-tales that I tell. For one scientist who teaches 
us how to kill harmful insects, maintain the correct temperature 
in a beehive, and purify water by electricity, there will soon be 
thousands of farmers who do these things. 

The lighting of fields for night work, the heating of fruit 
orchards in time of frost, may be chiefly prophecy, but already, 
East as well as West, electricity is busy lifting farm elevators 
and storing away grain and hay. It is no severe mental strain 
to see it running elevators in the farmhouse! The women of the 
farm are going to be grateful to the electrician. If he lightens 
their indoor tasks and gives them more time for gardening, so 
much the worse for consumption. The world’s work is not con- 
stitutionally male and female. If it were, the women would still 
make candles. 


Green Light in the Greenhouse 


Electric lights in greenhouses encouraging plants to grow over- 
time are apparently a subject of new possibilities for the market- 
garden since the advent of the familiar mercury-vapor lamp. 
This light, green and ghastly to the human eye, but pleasing to 
plants, and costing only a third of the price of white light, may 
not be new to most people, but fhe inspiriting of cabbages and 


. beans by playing a stimulating electric. current among their roots 


is the latest, newest word in forcing vegetables. 

Whether in the house or outside, pumping is perhaps the most 
impressive part of electrical farming, The windmill was one of 
the first farm-engines. Gas, gasolene, wind, and sun motors are 
now everywhere doing “manual labor” for the farmer or gen- 
erating the electricity that does it. The electric pump is_be- 
coming the watering-pot of the Southwest. It began its work on 
a line eighty-three miles long, from the San Bernardino Mountains 
to Los Angeles. This line has now been farther extended; dis- 
tance has no terrors for the electric current. Some of the irriga- 
tion wells go down fifty feet, some a thousand; to the electric 
pump it does not matter. These irrigation pumps are installed 
in small houses placed at intervals on the farms, and when the 
farmer needs water in his ditches he “ fixes his flash-board: and 
closes an electric switch,” the pump starts up, and his crops are 
watered. Land that at first was practically worthless sells, since 
the installation of the electric pumps, for $200 or even $500 an 
acre in grass sections; and where fine fruits are grown, for $1500 
to $2000. 

Statistics of gallons and square miles in irrigation reports may 
be dry reading. Translated into human experience they are full of 
wonder. A California vineyard that for twenty years had been 
successful suddenly began to go bad. - The land depreciated a 
million dollars in two years. Once the owners would have had no 
resource but the blaming of bad luck. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington is eliminating “luck” from agriculture. It 
heard the wail of the vine-growers and attacked the problem. 
Alkali, long buried safe and deep, had risen in a mcist season to 
the surface. While it remained, vines would not grow, would 
not yield. The Bureau of Soils planned an anti-alkali cam- 
paign. Drains were laid, connecting in rows with a central ditch 
into which they emptied. Then the land was flooded. The useful 
pump poured over it continuous streams till it stood inches deep 
in water. The water dissolved the alkali, the solution flowed off 
into the ditch; while those drains are there alkali will never again 
injure the vines. This restoration cost from ten to thirty dollars 
an acre. One group of men had their fortunes saved to them, 
and the government found a way to reclaim 9,000,000 acres, hitherto 
waste and desert land. 

Contact with life, invention, thought—and drudgery and mo- 
notony are doomed. Boys and girls from the farm are necessary 
to the city. They bring to it the vigor that renews its blood and 
sinew. Hereafter, whether they come or stay, escape from the 
farm will not be for them the only escape to life! In the city 
they will have less to learn, still more to give. In the country 
they are already importing the new to transform the old. 
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Mrs. Frog: ‘‘Don’t be cross, dear; you know what a terrible time little Taddy is having 
in getting his foot.” 
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